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THE French pitch was used for the first time 
by the Berlin Philharmonic Society and at the 
Vienna Imperial Opera House on the Ist of last 
month. 


Ske 


SIGNOR TOSTI is not desirous of being known 
“for ever and for ever” as a composer, of tune- 
ful sentimental songs merely. He. is at. present 
engaged upon a comic opera for production in 
the autumn. 


FOF 


THE original .Falka, Miss Violet Cameron, is 
going to America in the autumn with an “ English 
Opera Company,” including Mr Lionel Brough 
and “many. others of reputation.” Sic itur.ad 
astra—and stripes. f 


OS 


MADAME’ MARIE SASSE, who was chosen by 
Meyerbeer to fill the part of Selika, when “L’Afri- 
cane” was brought out at the Grand Opera House 
in Paris, has’ definitely retired‘ from’ ‘the stage to 
devote herself ‘to teaching. 


FOG 


Mr J. H. MAPLESON is expected in London with 
his opera company in the first week of June. He 
will probably announce an Italian season at cheap 
prices in the autumn. A provincial tour was 
arranged some time ago. 


OO ew 


RUBINSTEIN has been the hero of the bi 
the remarkable character of the programme, added 
to the commanding personality of the player, con- 
ferring on this visit especial interest. It was a 
regret to all to observe that his eyesight has become 
more troublesome since he was last here. _ 


Se 


AMERICA sends us yet another vocalist in the 
person of Miss Emily Winant, a contralto whose 
name is not unfamiliar, though it is her first. visit 
to this country. She has engagements in London 
during June and July, and after a Continental tour 
returns to New York in October. 


BOF 


THE “ Mikado” at Liverpool had two listeners 
by telephone, who thoroughly appreciated the 
attempts to make the punishment fit the crime. 
These were Her Majesty's Judges, Grantham and 
Denman, who gave an exceedingly favourable 
verdict upon the telephonic arrangements. Musi- 
cal editorial work will be considerably’ simplified 
when performances can be laid on to the editor’s 
Toom, and an increase of geniality i itt Criticism may 
very possibly westtt. 


xs 


MADAME MARIE Roze’s popularity is unques- 
tionable, so far as students are concerned. At Dub- 


lin, in the course of the month, she was “ dragged. 


home in triumph ” by the Trinity College lads, and 
sang them a song from the hotel balcony. Such 
triumphs must be a little inconvenient, at all events 
for Colonel Mapleson, who “ had a new hat knocked 
over his eyes with his own stick, and eventually 
found himself on his back in Grafton. Street.” But 
the singing from the balcony is certainly excessive 
kindness on the part of Madame Roze.. Artists do 
not gain much and lose a great deal by such ex- 
hibitions. 


CS ® 


DR BRIDGE appears to have had an inspiration, 
an occurrence which is not too frequent with native 
composers.. The inspiration in question is an over- 
ture based upon Tennyson’s “ Morte d’ Arthur”—a 
poem admirably lending itself, to treatment of this 
kind in its successive enunciation of three or four 
broadly-marked. motives. The leading subjects 
have been suggested by the last fight of Arthur, the 
return of the sword Excalibur, the description by 
Arthur of Avilion, and the progress -of the funeral 
barge across the Mere. It was very well received 


Hall, and its boldness of intention is, certainly in 
its fayour.. There is no necessity at this, time. of 
day to justify the principle. So/vstur ambulando.. 


Liszt, has gone back to Weimar, and: peace: has 
once more deserted its. sacred: precincts. | By all 
accounts the pupils of the musical patriarch do not 
constitute.a wholly happy family. The, hero-wor- 
shipper who does not get a kiss or a flower or a word 
of commendation is. naturally apt to entertain un- 
hallowed thoughts. of the hero-worshipper who.does 
get them ; and the latter is apt to regard himself 
as the anointed apostle of the music of the future, 
and the chief repository of the master’s incommuni- 
cable secret. | As.a matter of fact the master is:kind 
to a fault, and. to be,“ a pupil of Liszt”: does, not 
mean very much more than to possess the cross of 
the Legion of Honour. It is a'title which may be 
gained by  flexile knees as. well. as by dextrous 
digits, .” 


‘ees 


MUSICIANS‘ will ‘be curious to know practical 
details om the subject of Herr Paul von Janko’s 
recent‘lectures in Vienna. He claims to have 
constructed a new kind of keyboard capable of 
being fitted to any piano with exceedingly important 
results. By its means two octaves can be covered 
with one hand, and chords played which are ordi- 
narily wholly impossible. Other alleged benefits 
are the simplification of fingering, the facilitation 
of transposition, the obviation of the necessity of 
practising in more than one key, the rendering 
arpeggio and passage work easier, and chromatic 
glissando possible. There can be little question 
that the key-board of the piano will be the subject 
of important changes in the future development of 
the instrument, but it remains to be seen if Von 
Janko’s innovations are practicable. 
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A curE for the piano nuisance is said to have 





been discovered by a Berlin electrician. A savant 
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at its recent performance in the Birmingham Town | 


driven, frantic by a chronic attack of piano from the 
other side of his study wall applied to him for assist- 
ance, and the two filled up’the room with a large 
electro-magnet, of which the two poles were placed 
directly over against the offending instrument. As 
soon as the electric battery was connected with the 
magnet, its action upon the steel wires of the piano 
threw thein out of tune and rendered the instru- 
ment unplayable. The commotion in the next 
house will readily beimagined. At certain seasons 
(when the philosopher was away) the tone of the 
piano was admirable ; but suddenly, as by magic, 
the harmonies fell to a ruin of discord. Piano 
doctors and great musicians came to investigate the 
haunted instrument, but the problem appeared to 
them insoluble until the secret got abroad. The 
revelation spoiled a good subject for the Psychical 
Society and students of occult influences, but it 
places a weapon of defence in the hands of the 
afflicted. me 





ORe God Memoriaf, 


UNVEILED IN ST PAUL'S, MAY orn, 1886. 


("™ F the eminent men who have been organists 
at St, Pauls, probably none had a surer 

_, place in. the, recollection than Sir John 

,, Goss, or was more fully raised by, his 
virtues above the need of sculptured memorial. 
To fitly. symbolise the general sense of departed 
worth is, however, an obligation which accords 
with the best human instincts, and the concrete 
testimony to Sir John Goss’ merits as a man and 
an artist will satisfy alike the affectionate personal 
regard of his many friends, and those to whom he 
was known only as an honoured worker in the 
sphere of sacred music. The monument designed 
by Mr Belcher, and enriched by Mr Thornycroft’s 
art, is in itself a beautiful tribute which many would 
have desired to see placed in agnore prominent part 
of the Cathedral—the Crypt, where it has been 
erected, being often missed by the visiter. But no 
reflection of this kind could seriously mar the 
interest of the ceremonial which, on the afternoon 
of Monday, the roth ult., brought together so many 
friends of music. ‘The occasion was not one for 
rhetoric ; to have pitched the proceedings in too high 
a key would indeed have ill befitted the simplicity 
of the character which all had met to com- 
memorate. In Dr Stainer’s well-chosen words 
there was the measured appreciation of the 
life-long friend and of the competent musician. 
His testimony was thus felt to be, as complete 
and sufficient as it was sincere. The ten years 
that have passed since the death of Sir John Goss 
have brought no changes that weaken the value of 
his services to church music, and to the music of 
St Paul’s in especial. He was first of all a man of 
unostentatious faith, who bent music to the. service 
of religion, finding in his art a various outlet for 
personal conviction. The numerous sacred com- 
positions he gave to the church have the accent of 
sincerity, speaking to the heart of the listener to- 
day as if but freshly vitalised, and imparting to 
religious things a touch of keener emotion, In 





addition they are the exemplars of a sound 
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musicianship, conservative of the best traditions, 
and taking culture and conscience into their 
mechanism. As Dr Stainer pointed out, the church 
music we owe-to Sir-John Goss is a real enrich- 
ment, because it emanated from one who put both 
fecling and thought into his work. Taken simply 
for its musical qualities, it has the distinctive charm 
of unforced melody and of a lightly worn scholar- 
ship. Naturally the religious side of Sir John Goss’ 
energy claimed fullest notice, or much might have 
been said of his glees, orchestral pieces, and of his 
educational treatises. These efforts in the secular 
field, although of no surpassing width of compass, 
are witness to the conscientious use of his gifts, to 
that power of faithful work which adds to the sum 
of the world’s good, even though the personality of 
the worker be unrecognised. In the estimate of Sir 
John Goss’ labours character probably counts for 
as much as the thing achieved, praiseworthy as this 
is. Many must have felt, as the music pealed 
through the misty spaces of the Cathedral, that 
genius is not all, and that the qualities best worth 
cherishing escape the most loving attempts to find 
for them a visible symbol. 





StepRen Hefter. 


(WirH PORTRAIT AND MUSIC PAGES IN 
SUPPLEMENT.) 


founded musical journal, Meue Zeitschrift 
fiir Musik, ended a critique of Stephen 
Heller’s opus seven, with the words, “Truly 
this talent has a future before it.” Heller had re- 
sponded to Schumann’s unconventional invitation 
to young composers to submit their manuscripts for 
criticism ; and in a letter characterised by “naiveté, 
simplicity, and clear-headedness,” professed /him- 
self one of the musicians who not merely desire to 
have their compositions printed and engraved, but 
hope for judgment according to their deserts. 
Schumann was too young and tender-hearted an 
editor to have quite realised how very conscious of 
surpassing merit this form of naiveté may some- 
times be; or perhaps the advances of budding 
genius had then more of the modest charm of first 
spring flowers than one finds accompanying the 
portentous manuscripts of to-day. At all events 
Heller's letter toned perfectly with Schumann’s 
mood, and subsequent experience gave him no 
cause for reproach. With a hardihood to be 
editorially respected rather than imitated he sent 
for the aspirant’s first six compositions, and scrut- 
inized them as earnestly as if they had been master- 
pieces instead of ordinary apprentice work : there- 
after he gave practical effect to his favourable 
verdict, by persuading Kistner, the Leipsic pub- 
lisher, to bring out two of the pieces, namely Ops, 
seven and cight. The réle of the genial prophet, 
it has to be confessed, sat very gracefully and on 
the whole securely on Schumann. Some of the 
inchoate musical genius which his sympathetic 
nature led him to regard with hope, certainly re- 
mained obstinately nebulous ; but against this we 
have to set the two fixed stars of all but the first 
magnitude, Gade and Brahms, who, since Schu- 
mann forecast them, have gained increasing clear- 
ness of ray, thus luminously proclaiming the 
prophet’s wisdom and glory. Heller is a third, shin- 
ing apart with milder beam, but testifying in his 
degree to the insight of the man who predicted for 
his talent “a future.” 

Heller was then 21 years old. In what manner the 
seeds of the culture, which Schumann was generously 
helping to ripen, had been sown during these 21 
years we can only faintly discern. “ Naiveté” and 
“simplicity” are very fairly borne out as terms of 
just characterisation by the trackless nature of 
Heller's early career. However interesting to 


N the year 1836, Schumann, writing in his newly 





minds like Schumann’s, society reporters and 
secretaries of gossip do not swarm about the 
“naive” or the “simple” or even the “clear- 
headed.” Accordingly there has béen 16 gidup*) 
ing of picturesque accessories rougd Heller's 
figure. He was born at Pesth, in Hungary, on the 
15th May 1815, without afiy accompaniment of 
planetary disturbance. He appeared too late for 
the comet of 1811, which was appropriated to Liszt, 
and too early for its successor; consequently the 
wings of biographers lack an imaginative medium. 
As a matter of course his musical. bias appeared at 
a very early age, but there are no special feats re- 
corded which would make of him an infant prodigy. 
He improvised to please a public which had a taste 
for the musical maunderings of children, though it 
is not claimed that he became the darling of the 
salons. When music was finally adopted as his 
life’s vocation, he studied under various eminent 
professors, made the artistic tour of Germany, 
Poland, and Hungary, playing with every evidence 
of popular approval the brilliant fantasias of 
Moscheles, Hummel, and Ries; then for a space 
abode at Augsburg, under the patronage of a noble 
amateur. A few years later he was moved by the 
counsels of Schumann and Kalkbrenner to quit 
Augsburg and settle in Paris, where he devoted 
himself in single-minded fashion to his art, showing 
no desire in that city of revolutions to sniff at the 
multifarious pots and pans in which, as Heine said, 
the future was being cooked. And in Paris Heller 
has remained for well-nigh half a century, enjoying 
his share of wide social ‘successes, as well as a more 
intimate devotion, and offering to the world of art, 
throughout which his name and work are. known, 
the spectacle of a musical personality, impressive 
by its sheer sincerity, and simple, unostentatious 
strength. 

If Heller’s career had made a blaze across this 
half a century of years, if his emotional ‘life had 
been analysed, and exposed by him and for him, we 
might have had an entertaining piece of literature, 
but hardly so unique a body.of musical work. His 
genius is not of a kind that could have been fed by 
large movement and dramatic surprises ; ; it is‘even 
doubtful whether. an atmosphere in which ‘intel- 
lectual play ran to brilliant paradox, and action to 
social adventurousness, would have ‘been wholly 
stimulating ; he is essentially a reverist, dwelling in 
a region of fancy, the heights and depths of which 
are easily scaleable. But of this pleasant domain 
he is a master, and he has traversed it so narrowly, 
and with such loving familiarity, that it seems for 
the time to have all the quality of spaciousness. It 
is a sphere in which hardly anything has to be dis- 
counted for excess. If there is necessarily little 
breadth of colouring, there is nothing crude ; if the 
utterance is not the loftiest conceivable; there’is ‘no 
straining or bombast ; the smallness of the estate 
has the compensation of mellowness ; the narrow- 
ness of the speech has the compensation of sobriety. 
The highest emotional excifements may not be 
reached ; on the other. hand} the. wine of music 
never becomes a brandied draught. 

Living as Heller has lived through a feverish 
period of art, when the forward impulses have too 
often overshot the line of propriety, there is a fine 
individuality in this sedulous culture of a chosen 
field bya chosen method. True, field and method are 
contracted, but only in the sense that all art to be 
wrought out by means of a single instrument is 
contracted. Heller has been the willing vassal of 
the pianoforte, and his exclusive devotion has been 
repaid in a capacity to draw from it a variety of 
happy effects not to be matched from the works of 
any other composer. Since Schumann’s encourag- 
ing words were written, the opus numbers, as shown 
by Mr Ashdown’s list, have risen to nearly one 
hundred and fifty, exclusive of Schubert and other 
transcriptions. Regarded as mere mass this pro- 
duct argues a very high fertility and mastery of 
musical material. It has to be remembered, too, 
that the opus numbers give no hint of the number 
of individual compositions, The books of Studies 
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alone contain about one hundred separate essays; 
and books otherwise described are of a similarly 
various and independent composi 
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is all the more when it is remembered that Heller 
treated the pianoforte as an instrument having its 





own laws and limitations of expression. “He did — 


not go to it with orchestral colouring in his mind, 
striving to elicit tones foreign to its geniyss still 
less did he aim at widening its compass by artifices 
of technique borrowed from other instruments, 
His musical ideas.were strictl to the special 
medium. And) 5 Shay healt ers eatitiful and airy 
fantasies has he thus shaped! Whether we take 
up the “Im Walde,” the'** Nuits Blanche,” or the 
“ Traumbilder” series we are certain to light on 
some thing of beauty, some phase of nature or play 
of emotion, ‘delicately conceived, fragrant i in sug: 
gestion, poetic always. 

Not the least of the marvel is that Heller’s has 
been a continued triumph in the working of mosaic, 
He has in several sonatas and fantasias given 
evidence of an ambition’ to try, and a capacity to 
produce, works of the larger structure.’ The bulk 
of his productions, howéver, enibody but a ‘single 
idea wrought out within’one or two pages.’ They are 
single jets of melody made luminous by a sunny art. 
Perfection in this geure implies a craftmanship 
hardly less exacting than that which goes to the 
completion ‘of ‘much broader’ plans: If there is 
less demand. on constructive’ power theré is more 
upon delicacy of | polishdnd variety of-'setting. 
‘Moreover, more is exacted ‘in ‘proportion to 
the falling of the smaller work within: ‘the ‘scope of 
an effective criticism ; just as a fresco may pass 
muster when a painting on an easel is rigorously 
handled. ; If perfect .expression \be ‘the test: there 
may appropriately be used in,regard) to Heller the 
dictum .of, Prosper Merimée, that the! artist who 
engraved certain;: medals, was:' the! equal - of ‘ithe 
sculptor of a Colossus. For Heller in his wayiis.ab 
admirable stylist. In spirit he is, as, Schumann 
said, a Romantic accepting definite musical im- 
pulses, occasionally blending actual nat Sounds 
or conyenbanal phrases. with his feeling, mut, i in the 
main giving his own peculiar n sonance tohis sense: 
impressions, . In point of finish he has the pellucid 
formal beauty of "Mendelssohn, g giving the Tast touch 
of art to a melodic gift equally spontaneous, to a 
speech equally vital. There is above all, on every 
page, the indefinable quality ; ;that we reco 
individual, and ‘which, announces. it: di 
perfect setting forth of fresh and beautiful c concep 
tions. 

If, as Schumann wrote, Heller seems at times 
afiatd to part with: his subject, i it must be, ‘because 
the subject has poetic substance, not because of 
musical thrift. No one can-doubt that he has rare 
creative energy ; and added thereto is an abundance 
of that minor order of'invention which appears in 
rhythm; ‘phrasing, groupitig;'.and the’ like.’ In- 
deed, ‘to ‘rapidly survey a’ number of ‘the ‘pieces 
such as the: “‘Promenades d’un Solitaire,” and 
“‘ Réveries,” ‘each ‘vitalised: and self-centred, is to 
obtain a vivid impression of the author's ‘virility and 
the balanced and flexible character of his art. And 
the crowning virtue is that each is endowed with 
the saving power of beauty.. They stand ia,no 
need of repeated playing or, of having theirmean- 
ing laboriously spelt out, although repetition will 
not. pall and. study will disclose points. of,interest 
for the mind as.well.as emphasise charm.for the 
ear. Then, how. lively, how tender, how gracious, 
they are: by turns! Rapid in transitions of;mood 
they are rarely trivial, often tremulous with passion, 
never. insincere, While the, humour, of the time 
changes, and larger and louder strains: possess the 
ear, Heller’s unique work may always be reverted 
to as the finished utterance of a poet of the piano 
forte—a poet.of very various strain, homely, rather 
than heroic, but of unfailing refreshing grace... 

T. CARLAW MARTIN. 
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“Guillem 
Be Proubadour.” 


—_90—— 


OME sense of unusual fitness may well 
attend the choice of a troubadour legend 
for lyrico-dramatic treatment, if only on 
the ground that it secures at least one char- 

acter, whose pre-eminent fufiction is song. It may, 
indeed, be argued that the primary function of a 
troubadour is wooing, and that song is only his 
zesthetic sub-function ; but in any case the trouba- 
bour is the curled darling of opera. Librettists can 
lavish upon his part their whole wealth of poetical 
sentiment, and musicians their most cloying melo- 
dies, without surpassing the extravagance of the 
popular ideal. He will fit without difficulty into all 
sorts of situations. If it be a question of simple 
manly love, the troubadour is a matchless exponent. 
If it be a case of heartless seduction, the troubadour 
is not less at home. If the plot turn upon domestic 
embroilment, the troubadour’s shadow and song in 
the background are a sufficient motive; while if 
fighting be the order of the day, it is well known 
that the minstrel went to war with his father’s 
sword at his side, and his harp slung behind him as 
a defence to his most vulnerable portion. In the 
kitchen or the Venusberg, the camp or the chamber, 
the interior of the wardrobe or the top of the garden 
wall—always in season, appears the ubiquitous 
troubadour, creating and. solving knotty plots with 
a leer and a lyric. 

At the same time it must not be supposed that 
one troubadour is as good as another for operatic 
purposes ; and it is interesting, therefore, to note 
the selection made by a writer of high reputation, 
both as a student of Provencal literature, and as 
a musical critic. There are not a few to whom it 
is a matter of regret that the admirable promise 
of Dr Hueffer’s work on the Troubadours has 
never been fulfilled, and that the hack-work of 
musical criticism should have taken him away from 
so congenial a theme. As a scholar, Dr Hueffer 
would have attained a rank which can scarcely be 
accorded to him in his factotal capacity, despite 
the undoubted service he has rendered to the cause 
of music in this country by consecrating himself 
the prophet of advanced culture. With the full 
range of Provencal literature before him, however, 
Dr Hueffer, has selected for his hero a troubadour 
who has long had a curious fascination for him. 
He has edited his works, he has told and retold 
the story of his life, and he is desirous of complet- 


. ing his treatment by presenting the story concretely 


upon the stage. Now, it has to be said, and it.may 
as well be said without circumlocution, that the 
story in its traditional form is the most offensive 
and brutal story in any literature. Only a man of 
sluggish imagination can read it without intense 
physical revulsion and nausea, and the bare 
memory of it is a horror-from which one craves 
instant relief. No gloss of idealism can wholly 
obliterate the fundamental sensuality of the story, 
or redeem the ignoble love from its web of craft 
and lies, and no allegorical*treatment can shut out 
the haunting recollection of a closing narrative 
which no words can characterize. That the ori- 
ginal legend in its best form furnishes a terribly 
Strong plot must be admitted; the barbarous 
genius of medizvalism has achieved no more 
tragic climax. But it is more than sufficient that 
It stands. upon record with other and kindred 
abominations that wise men shun. 

It goes, of course, without saying, that Dr 
Hueffer has done his best to denude it of all un- 
pleasant features, and shape it to the limitations of 
Modern taste, but the result is in all respects un- 
satisfactory. To any one who is acquainted with 


the legendary basis, it must always be present as 
an emotional factor behind the thin and strained veil 
of allegory, and so far the verdict must be one of 
condemnation. But if we could ensure the obliter- 
ation of the memory, the verdict still holds. In 
that case.the story is reduced to the level of a 
commonplace plot of illicit love, with a certain 
amount of new local colour, but with no strong 
original handling, and no elevation of motive. It 
is suggestive of an extract from some Provencal 
Police News expanded into Anglo-German verse. 
Without in any way repeating the cuckoo-cry of 
plagiarism, which is obviously out of place in this 
regard; it may be said that there is sufficient like- 
ness to the motive of “Tristan und Isolde” to 
justify comparison. Neither of the plots is con- 
ventionally moral in scheme, but the “ Tristan” is 
essentially a moral play in its uniform elevation of 
treatment. It takes place in an ideal world, where 
fate works out strange issues by means which place 
the keys of conduct in the hands of the auditor, 
and help him to right judgment. Its hero and 
heroine are fate-driven ; the weird is on them, and 
they must dree it. The burden of the story is, 
“The pity of it! the pity of it!”—honour lost, 
truth stained, friendship marred, fidelity wasted, 
life a ruin, love a delirious joy snatched between 
despair and death. As Wagner treated it, the 
theme is perpetually its own redemption. It is in 
conduct the most entirely pessimistic drama of 
modern times; but its influence is never other than 
ennobling. But “Guillem of Cabestanh” is the ma- 
terial of a divorce case, followed by a murder. Its 
ethics are so far those of the period, that the hus- 
band is.of no particular account except to serve as 
a coarse avenger, to be swindled if possible, to be 
ridiculed behind his back if not to his face, to be 
perpetually jealous and suspicious, to play the part 

of an obstructionist—to be, in short, a despicable 
thing, calling for little sympathy in the earlier 

scenes, and for execration in the last. King Mark 

is a man—is a king, commanding respect and love ; 

he is not less-noble, and more human, than Arthur. 

Tristan has the knightliness of Lancelot, and more 

true nobility of character ; he is victim, not crimi- 

nal. But Count Raimon has the outlines of the 

husband of French farce, save that it is not laughter 

but disgust which is aimed at. From the outset 

he is put outside the pale of sympathy. Thus Dr 

Hueffer, in his analysis of the opera, has the 

curious announcement that a gloomy musical 

phrase at the close of the introductory chorus is 

“the leading motive of the villain’—the so-called 

villain being, not the adulterer, but the husband, 

Count Raimon; and the subsequent treatment is 

consistent. The heroic figure of Mark is to him 

as Hyperion to a satyr; and in the same degree 

Guillem is a knave in contrast with the impressive 

personality of Tristan. As for Margarida, she is 

an ideal woman, who does not. consider it out of 
place that hér sister should serve as procuress, and 

her brother-in-law as pander, to her troubadour 

lover. Other characterisation is unnecessary. 

It would not be difficult to show that, taking the 
original story for what it is worth, Dr Hueffer has 
not improved it in certain matters of structural 
detail. Thus, if we must have a husband repellant 
of sympathy, it was a bad exchange to substitute 
the noisier jealousy of the operatic husband for the 
stealthy panther-like jealousy of the original Raimon 
who follows darkly and with deadly swiftness of 
spring. A more noteworthy point, however, is the 
general question to which the opera gives rise. 
At a time when plot-structure, alike in material 
and treatment, has come to be considered as of 
not less importance than the music, and indeed 
of first importance to the music of opera, we find 
the libretto of “Guillem de Cabestanh” ushered 
into the world by a representative of the music of 
the future and the 77mes. We are to have in opera 
a focus of the arts and-of the best of the arts, the 
musical presentation of the fundamental emotions 
of life, the wedding of the intellectual and imagina- 







Si dis, qu’un cop, sancta Cecila 

Faguet, tout-cantan sa cansou, 

Venir dal ciel un Angelou : 
Vetitha ! 

It certainly is a mere trifle, as compared with 
what the modern Saint Cecilia has to accomplish 
from the point of view of advanced theory. Is 
“Guillem of Cabestanh” the angelic result of it 
all? It is not alleged that the theory is not wholly 
admirable, but that the miracle is beyond the power 
of Dr Hueffer, if one may judge by his achievement 
hitherto. So long as Dr Hueffer is engaged in record- 
ing the facts of Provencal literature or in analysing 
Wagner’s plots he is perfectly at home. But he 
would be almost more than human, if he could 
produce an English libretto of the first rank, 
whether answering to the Wagnerian or any other 
ideal, and Mr Mackenzie is scarcely likely to derive 
from his last book the inspiration to be found 
either in a noble plot or fine literary treatment. 
MORTIMER WHEELER. 
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T would seem that, while there is an in- 
creasing number of people who assert that 
music is the art of the future, there is also an 
increase in the number of those who per- 

versely incline to regard it as the nuisance of the 
present. Curiously enough, the strongest ex- 
pression of the latter feeling comes from the 
Germans, who, amongst their many claims to 
universal respect for philosophic profundity, en- 
cyclopedic erudition, and what not, have always 
been a little vain of their unquestioned musical 
supremacy. According to the popuiar theory, in 
Germany every child is predestined to at least one 
musical instrument; his cradle is rocked to the 
sound of amateur quartets and quintets ; he lisps 
in folk-songs, and enters upon life with an equip- 
ment sufficient for all ordinary professional require- 
ments if other means of livelihood fail him. In 
this way, the Fatherland has not only reared 
musicians enough for home consumption, but 
has produced a surplus for exportation. Other 
countries, it is true, have sent forth musical nomads 
to exploit the nations ; but they have been for the 
most part of an inferior kind, totally deficient in 
brass and technique. The vagrants from Italy and 
France are in general the mere automatic ap- 
pendages of mechanical instruments requiring the 
supplementary attractions of a baby or a monkey ; 
but the German is a superior being, who publicly 
obtrudes his acquaintance with the mysteries of 
notation, and shows an amiable ambition, by no 
means always realised, to prove his facility in un- 
conducted concerted music. From these and 
similar indications it has long been recognised that 
the larger portion of the earth’s contribution to the 
harmony of the spheres comes from Germany ; 
and it is a rude shock to all preconceived notions 
to find that its inhabitants periodically discover 
that it is possible to have too much of a good thing, 
and that this supremacy is maintained at too great 
a cost. The existence of a tendency in this 
direction might, indeed, have been suspected from 
the many caricatures which have crossed to us-- 
such as that Munich picture sheet in which an 
agonised artist, after vainly endeavouring to shut 
out with cotton wool and feather beds the melodies 
of a violincellist in the next apartment, pushes out 
a knot in the partition and connects the rain-spout 
with the hated ’cello by means of his long German 
pipe. In more than one town, however, as not 
very long since at Berlin itself, individual resent- 
ments have been organised into public movements, 





tive life of poetry to the sensuous life of tone. 





and petitions have been presented to the municipal 
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authorities praying that a limit be placed to the 
hours within which the piano may be practised. 
The petitioners have alleged that their towns, like 
and that 
“a thousand twangling instruments” bummed night 
and day in the ears of the inhabitants. Their 
prayer has therefore been to the effect that all such 
performances be confined to the hours of from 
eleven to twelve in the morning and from eight to 
eleven in the evening—four hours of concentrated 
din being the utmost that can be endured, if life is 
to be worth living. 

Whatever may be thought of State and munici- 
pal interference in theory, it is probable that many 
hapless residents in our own towns will sympathise 
with the movement, affecting, as it does, the comfort 
both of those who dislike music and of those who 
enjoy it. The owner of a piano is practically in pos- 
session of a lethal weapon, with which he can, if he 
will, entirely destroy the repose and happiness of 
his neighbours, Indeed, it is to be feared that it is 
often consciously used both in offence and defence, 
after the fashion in which, according to Murger, M. 
Lirn’n sought to free himself from the annoyance 
caused him by the pet parrot of the lady beneath 
him. When petition, poison, and all else had 
failed, he sent for the musician Schaunard, 
whose principal work was an unpublished sym- 
phony descriptive of the influence of blue in the 
Fine Arts, and paid the impecunious Bohemian 
to play a scale over and over again, all day and 
every day, until either the musician or the offend- 
ing neighbour should succumb. ‘There are many 
neighbourhoods, however, in which, without any 
such malice propense, the expedient of M. Birn’n is 
unconsciously exemplified. Cases have been known 
of houses sandwiched between two seminaries 
for young ladies, like a frigate between two ships 
of the line, and riddled without cessation by the 
heavy metal of marches or sonatas, and the lighter, 
but hardly less effective, running fire of five finger 
exercises. ‘Those who have been in this position 
are acquainted with the whole gamut of musical 
misery, from the reckless canter of semi-proficients 
to the beginner's halting adagio, with its unauthor- 
ised rests, followed by the admirably solid “ plump” 
with which the tyro assures herself that she is on 
the right chord or the wrong one, as the case may 
be. The latter experience is one that quite throws 
into the shade the old method of torture, which 
consisted in fixing the head in one position and 
letting drop after drop of water fall with fearful 
monotony upon it, until restlessness became deli- 
rium, and delirium insanity. Fortunately it is given 
to few to have a ladies’ school in the neighbour- 
hood ; but there are many in the position of having 
a piano to the right of them, a piano to the left of 
them, a piano in the house above them, and possibly 
one in the house below, and these, with a few 
family vocalists distributed amongst them miscel- 
laneously, are amply sufficient to beget a non- 
natural pessimism in any sensitive mind. To 
business men who can flee away and be at rest, 
it is a matter of minor importance; but to un- 
fortunate literary men, to night-worn journalists, 
to students, invalids, and women, the question 
touches the essentials of comfort, if not of sanity, 
Carlyle’s comment upon the cock which drove him 
to frenzy, that it was not merely the crowing but 
the waiting for it to crow, applies in some degree 
to the pianos of a neighbourhood ; and, as with 
the fowl, so with the instrument, the sound of the 
first is only the prelude to a cycle of performances. 
There is contagion in it, and a tragi-comedy is set 
on foot to the ruin of mental concentration. The 
pianist to the right has, it may be, a tenderness for 
Schumann's “ Zum Schluss,” which she repeats till 
it belies its name. Then, as the sound spreads 
through the building, the pianist above and the 
pianist below remember that they have as yet ab- 
stained from opening their instruments. Accord- 
ingly, the first opens with a waltz, and the second 
commences the song accompaniment, which she 





learns every day and forgets every night, and in | 





which one chord in particular is an unfailing ob- 
stacle, requiring at least three repetitions to ensure 
its final inaccuracy. Before long, the pianist on 
the left has been, consciously or unconsciously, 
stimulated to add his share to the medley. Possibly 


the chief characteristic of his playing is, that he 


holds other men’s compositions in scorn, and has 
musical reveries of his own, in which his modula- 
tions are what Mendelssohn would have termed 
“most ungentlemanly,” and his love of discord 
considerably in advance of the age. The picture 
is only one of many which might be drawn, suffi- 
ciently realistic to justify an appeal to the muni- 
cipality on the part of the individual who has the 
misery of sitting at the centre of the musical vortex. 
There is a tradition that at a great battle, although 
heavy firing. was going on, the sounds so far 
neutralised each other that the general effect to 
those in the midst of it was that of silence—a 
consummation devoutly to be wished, but never 
realised, in the struggle between pianos of different 
pitch and music in differing times and keys. 

Apart from such tenemental antagonisms, there 
is too often a reckless disregard, on the part of the 
domestic musician, of the prejudices and circum- 
stances of others. It is not a little trying to the 
feelings of a good Scotch elder, who, it may be, 
disapproves of instrumental music—even when it 
can be urged on its behalf that it lends steadiness 
and depth to church psalmody—to hear an un- 
sympathetic pianist profane the Sabbath by whirl- 
ing through the overture of the “ Nozze di Figaro,” 
or to listen while an ambitious amateur in the flat 
above him displays his skill in coloratura in pas- 
sages representative of nascent verdure or of 
Judah’s smile. 
stimulating to the festivities of a social gathering 
to have the dull boom and thud of an endless 
funeral march make its ironic comment upon the 
brief enjoyment of the evening. The Egyptians, 
who had a corpse borne round at their banquets as 
a sort of hideous olive to the wine, might have 
appreciated it in moderation, though even they 
would probably have resented it after the second 
or third repetition, But the list of grievances is 
practically endless, and, it is to be feared, irre- 
mediable. The British householder is slow to 
surrender the right to do as he pleases; even if the 
purchase of his own comfort depends upon the 
cession. He will probably continue to grumble at 
his neighbours till the crack of doom, and to play 
his own piano whenever it pleases him, and as 
badly as he pleases. The only prospect of 
amelioration lies along the line of a higher musical 
culture, which, by displacing inferior music and 
inferior players in the household, will at least lessen 
the evil. 





loiebedfied. 


The world forgets that thou hast been, 
But I can ne'er forget; 

Upon my forehead and my lips 
Thy kisses linger yet. ‘ 


They draw my soul out far away 
To that lone, loveless bed, 

Where weeps the rain, where lies the snow, 
Where thou art, cold and dead: 


Soin the night I sit beside, 
And watch through weary years; 
Then in the morning wake to find 
My life gone out in tears. 


Spring comes with laughter on her lips, 
And love-light in her eyes; 

And flowers shall warm the cold dull earth 
That heavy on thee lies. 


But I, amidst her flowers and song 

And laughter, have no part, 
For ah! a world of winter snows 
Lies heavy on my heart. 


On the other hand, it is not wholly: 
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A TALK ON A BALCONY. 
—!0:—— 


HEY were seated outside the windows of the 
Baer Hotel at Grindelwald: it was_ the 
hour after dinner when the almost_com- 
plete darkness out of doors, broken only by 
the cold glimmer of snow on some distant peak, is 
a pleasant relief to the garish light in the crowded 
dining-room and sa/om. Solemn and huge in its 
dim outline the Eiger, fronts them, a cool air. floats 
down from the glacier on their left, while in the 
narrow valley beneath them all is in obscurity, and 
the only sounds in the distance are of stones from 
time to time falling down the rocky slopes, or the 
far-off boom of an avalanche, like a deep-toned 
sentry cry from inaccessible heights. Near at hand, 
however, the sounds are more prosaic and ordinary ; 
waiters are handing coffee to the occupants. of the 
balcony seated at little tables, and already in the 
salon a Tyrolean concert has commenced, attended 
by the old ladies, little children, and errant clergy- 
men, for whom a zither, xylophone, and songs, with 
jodels ad libitum, represent a musical treat of un- 
usual interest. 

The three seated on the balcony were Arthur 
Ford, his sister Helen, and their friend, Harold 
Curzon, who, after several. weeks’ wanderings 
among the Alps, had settled down for a time at 
Grindelwald for the Alpine climbing, in which both 
Ford and Curzon found a delight in its way. un- 
equalled by any other. The conversation, very 
~desultory as is usual after dinner, turned on the 
songs of the people, of which some specimens not 
particularly creditable to the genius of Switzerland 
were from time to time wafted to them from the 
salon. Curzon, whose experience as a musical 
critic must be accountable for a certain mene 
savagery in his talk, began :— 

“Do you remember, Ford, the other day when we’ 
had that interminable discussion with the Herr. 


in the intellectual life of the present day? None of 
us talked badly, perhaps, though of course it all 
came to nothing. But what do you think of this— 
a point that was not reached then, but that seems 
to me worth considering? One of the most certain 
proofs of the decadence of any art is a harking back 
on the past, an endeavour, in despair of inventing 
new forms, to vamp up old ones, and, by mere in- 
genuity of arrangement, and so forth, to make up 
the lost power of presenting novelties in idea. 
Take architecture and music. I fancy this is true of 
both, and—if that is so—my assertion that we are 
in the age of decadence is proved. 

Ford.—And what of Wagner, Liszt, Gounod, 
Brahms, and Dvorak? 

Curzon. — Wagner, I admit, was one of the 
mightiest masters of his art; but he has had no 
followers worthy of the name; and Brahms and 
Gounod, great in their respective lines, can hardly 
be said to have advanced their art beyond Beet- 
hoven and Mozart. But take for a moment Liszt, 
and, in my opinion, a far greater artist, Dvordk— 
are not the best of Liszt’s symphonic Poems and 
Rhapsodies, and the best of Dvordk’s symphonies, 
cantatas, and concertos, instinct with the spirit of 
the wild Volkslieder of wandering gypsies and forest 
dwellers? the tunes are of the people, and belong to 
the immemorial past ; the setting is rich with all 
the resources of modern art ; but who will say for a 
moment that it is anything but the accessory of 
melodies that we owe, not to the present, but to 
what many would call a very primitive form of art? 
You see what I mean? The tendency is to re- 
produce the past, instead of opening new vistas of 





art in the present. 


Doctor on the Riffel as to the part that music held 
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Helen.—I think I understand. But have we ex- 
hausted the past? have we ever rightly appre- 
ciated it? I confess that when I hear those old 
things that Piatti, for instance, sometimes plays, I 
wonder why we do not all set to work, in chifonier 
fashion, to unearth the wonderful music that the 
world seems to have forgotten. And I know, 
Arthur, how fond you are of searching for these ! - 

Arthur, Thanks, That is your kind way of 
describing the heaps of rubbish that I have ac- 
cumulated from second-hand bookstalls and sales, 
that in my amateur fashion I have always enjoyed 
hunting out! But, without going into the question 
of the tendency of modern music, on which I may 
agree with you or not, I seriously think that the 
study of musical works in the past has not been 
half as methodically. pursued as, say, the study of 
the poetical literature of the principal European 
countries. We not only know the names but are also 
acquainted with the best works of most of the poets 
of the past—but we can hardly say the same of 
musical composers. 

Curzon, That is true enough. You only hear 
at concerts a set round of favourite compositions 
by the great masters, as they are called ; and a few 
of the more lively “gigue” tunes of Scarlatti, 
Tartini, or Boccherini are sparingly exhibited as 
curious specimens of that far away time. You 
remember what Browning says in that marvellous 
lyric of his, “A Toccata of Galuppi’s.” 

“Oh, they praised you, I dare say? 

Brave Galuppi, that was music! good alike, at grave and gay! 

I can always leave off talking when I hear a master play.” 

Ford. Ah, those old Italians! There are some 
pieces of theirs that you never hear in public now, 
and yet how exquisite they are! Some of Corelli’s 
and Scarlatti’s are indeed played, but perhaps as 
much because they are such capital exercises for 
the fingers as for anything else. But who troubles 
about Martini or Giornovichi or Jommelli, and I 
don’t know how many others—and yet there are 
pieces of theirs that I have come upon that 
touch me as hardly any others do, with a 
strangely perfect beauty of their own. You know, 
Curzon, that quaint stately rhythm, with something 
grave and sad running through it all? 

Curzon, There is no doubt that if we could 
thoroughly overhaul the musical dust-heaps into 
which so much, once sung and played and praised, 
has subsided, we should come on some rare finds. 
Many pieces of Bach’s have disappeared altogether. 
There is a story of one simply recovered by the 
accident of a musician finding his modest weekly 
supply of butter rolled up in a MS. which proved 
to be a composition of the great Sebastian. Then 
that symphony of Schubert’s which. Sir George 
Grove so confidently asserts is missing ?—though 
I confess his argument has not quite convinced 
me. But there is no doubt at all that the MS. of 
one of Schubert’s operas has been lost through a 
silly servant girl lighting the fire with it. I don’t 
know what fate is the worst—that of the poor old 
music passed into the limbo of forgetfulness after 
having existed in living tones on this earth, or that 
of the music like Schubert’s symphony, which has 
never had an existence except in thought. Where 
does the good music go to when it dies, Ford? 

Ford. Ah, who knows? There may be an 
“Unseen Universe” in which all these lovely things 
that seem to have vanished from our earthly life 
have safe and happy housing for the time, and 
when this poor old earth at last is grown cold, its 
fires of art. died out, and its sweet voices become 
silent, who knows but we may fave an incursion 
from that land of the long-stored-up life and beauty 
to revive us? 

Helen. What a curious fancy! But sitting here, 
it seems difficult zof to have eerie thoughts with all 
the blackness of this cooped valley before us. 1 
wish the moon would rise ! 

Curzon. Of course—to come back for a minute 
to prose—the great mass of these musical dust- 
heaps of yours, Arthur, are rubbish and nothing but 
rubbish, and the sooner they are brought to whole- 





sale perdition the better. Fancy all the “airs with 
variations ” of the last fifty years, the countless silly 
Fantasias for harp or flute or clarionet, that our 
grandparents used to practise, don’t tell us there’s a 
chance of our ever hearing them again ! 

Arthur. No, 1 think ¢hey are gone, for you 
know, they never had any real life to begin with. 
After all, soberly speaking, the treasures that have 
been completely lost have probably been very few 
in number. There is a strangely durable quality 
about good things that the bad never possess. 
You know the old story of that wise architect of the 
Pyramids? He cut his name deep in the stone 
slab, over which were laid plaster and perishable 
mortar, and in this last the fulsome titles of the 
king, with the record of all his deeds, were 
chronicled. Time passed, the plaster fell away and 
was scattered to nothingness, while the name cut in 
the stone was there seen by all. 

Curzon. A pleasant conceit, Sir Poet, and a wise 
one. And there’s the moonlight at last! How 
will it look,.I wonder, Arthur, when we are on the 
Wetterhorn to-morrow ? J.J. B. 





Oe Art TReories of 
Richard @Wagner. 


By WILLIAM ARCHER. 


MATERIAL OF THE ART-WORK OF THE FUTURE. 


[“* Opera and Drama,” and “‘ The Art-Work 
oh of the Future”) 


. T the root of Wagner’s theory of art lies 
his theory of life. The one is incompre- 
hensible without the other—a house 
without its foundation. One may sus- 

pect, indeed, that Wagner built his Palace of Art 
from the roof downwards, fashioning the religio- 
political groundwork to fit the superstructure. His 
view of life is certainly that of an artist, a dreamer. 
He does not trouble himself about practical poli- 
tics, economics, ways, means, and methods of 
reform. He applies an imaginative criticism to the 
life of the past and present, and proceeds to con- 
struct an ideal life for the future, carefully abstain- 
ing from any prognostic as to how near or how 
remote that future may be. His ideal may seem 
visionary or practical, desirable or the reverse, 
according to our point of view ; but one thing is 
clear, namely, that the ideal life of the future 
receives its sanction from a preconceived ideal 
art-work of the future. Having first imagined the 
perfect flower, Wagner proceeded to enquire in what 
soil it was most likely to flourish. This merely 
means that he obeyed the law of his nature, and, 
even in-theorising, went to work, not as a scientific 
zesthetician, but as a creative artist. It is no argu- 
ment either for or against the soundness of his 
theories, but a simple statement of his method of 
thought. 

His religion, then, may be called the religion of 
humanity, couched in different phrases from those 
used by English and French positivists. Man, he 
says, will never be what he can be until his life is 
the true mirror of nature, a conscious voluntary 
subjection to an inward and natural necessity, not 
a forced obedience to an outward, imaginary, arbi- 
trary might. A coincidence of desire with duty, 
a fusion of the claims of self with the claims of 
humanity—this is his ideal. One. result of the 
realisation of this ideal would be the destruction of 
the State, which, as an artificial, arbitrary force, 
subsisting upon the vices of society, is Wagner’s 
greatest bugbear. The State can only be super- 


seded when society comes to a religious conscious- 
We shall always 


ness of its purely human nature. 


have ‘States and religions, until we have but one 
religion and no State at all. In the free self- 
determination of the individuality lies the basis of 
the social religion of the future, of which art will be 
the necessary outgrowth. It willbe the conscious 
self-manifestation of the real man and his life as 
governed by the law of nature. 

In order to make clearer Wagner’s position, let 
me at once try to give some account of his famous 
exposition of the Myth of Cé&dipus, in which he 
finds a world-historic parable. 

Napoleon: said to Goethe, “The Fate of the 
antique world has been represented since the time 
of the Romans by Politics.” The saying was a pro- 
found one. The Fate of the Greeks was the inward 
necessity of human nature, to which the Greeks, 
not understanding it, sought to oppose the arbitrary 
political State. Our Destiny is this arbitrary 
State, presenting itself as an outward necessity for 
the existence of society, from which we strive to 
free ourselves in the inward natural law, now under- 
stood and recognised as the true condition of our 
existence. 

(Edipus killed a man who had insulted and 
injured him, and in this Society, recognising self- 
defence as one of its first necessities, saw nothing 
blameworthy. Still less did it see a crime in the 
marriage of (Edipus with the widow of Laios, in 
reward for a benefit rendered’ by him to the State. 
But when it subsequently appeared that Laios was 
the father of CEdipus and Jocasta his mother, the 
instinct of Society was so strongly oppased to any 
breach of filial duty, and any confusion of parental 
with sexual affection, that the total absence of intent 
in the parricide and incest could not save the un- 
witting criminals from becoming outcasts in their 
own eyes and in the eyes of the world. The scandal 
had arisen from the initial intentional crime of 
Laios, in attempting to forestall fate and save his 
own life by destroying the child Gidipus. But this 
was a crime committed in the interests of his 
subjects and with becoming secrecy, so that the 
public opinion of Thebes, so far from condemning 
Laios, merely wished that the murder had been 
completed and the peace and quietness of the city 
effectually secured. Had Laios publicly murdered 
his child, the Thebans would have regretted the 
indelicate openness of the proceeding, and would 
have made expiatory sacrifices to the gods, but 
would not have seriously condemned Laios for this 
measure of public policy. Thus we find the social 
judgment upon a given action regulated not by its 
inherent moral quality, but by its bearing upon the 
existence and comfort of society. The tragedy 
arises from the collision of the free self-determining 
individuality, mistaken for an external Fate, with 
society’s instinct of self-preservation in the form of 
an imperious law of custom. The union of CEdipus 
and Jocasta is so far from revolting Nature itself, 
that two stately sons and two noble daughters spring 
from it. The sons agree to take the government in 
turns, ratifying the contract with a solemn oath. 
This oath Eteocles breaks, and in the struggle 
which ensues, both he and Polynices meet their 
death. Creon, who has now become the head and 
embodiment of the State, decrees that Eteocles 
shall have a solemn funeral, while whoever shall 


| attempt to give sepulture to the corpse of Polynices 


shall himself be devoted living to the tomb, In 
this stroke of policy he has the full support of 
public’ opinion. Why? Eteocles has broken a 
solemn oath, Polynices has merely tried to enforce 
his just rights—why is the perjurer to have an 
honoured grave, his victim to be left to the fowls 
of the air? It is because the proposed altérnation 
of power would have been inconvenient and dis- 
turbing to the State: because it struck at the root 
of the sentiment of property, whose essence is 
undisturbed possession: because the perjurer 
Eteocles was fighting on the side of comfortable 
use and wont: because Polynices in insisting on 
his rights acted as a bad patriot : because, in short, 
the breaking of the bonds of fraternal love, ever, 
accompanied by perjury, is a trifle compared with 
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the infringement of peace and order involved in a 
breach of their sacred bulwark, Custom. Thus 
Creon, the personified State, acted with the full 
approval of the worthy Thebans, who struck 
Humanity in the face, and cried “Long live the 
State !” 

But Antigone knew nothing of politics — she 
loved. er love for Polynices was not sex-love, 
not parental love, not filial love. It was not even 
sisterly love, for Eteocles too was her brother, and 
besides, the children of Gidipus and Jocasta could 
scarcely think without horror of their family ties. 
She loved Polynices becauge he was unfortunate : 
she felt the need of self-annihilation in sympathy : 
the love of parent and child, of brother and sister, 
of man and woman, had sublimated itself in her 
into purely-human love. She said to the pious 
Theban burghers: “You condemned my father 
and mother because they loved unwittingly, but 
you did not condemn Laios who would wittingly 
have murdered his child, and the perjured fratricide 
Eteocles you protected ; fulfil, now, the measure of 
your impiety, and condemn my purely-human love 
in me.” And lo! the love-curse of Antigone 
annihilated the State. The son of Creon, the State 
personified, loved her and slew himself for her 
love ; and over the body of the son who had died 
cursing him, the ruler became the father—the State 
merged in Humanity. 

“Blessed Antigone! Thee do I now invoke! 
Come, let thy banner wave, that under it we may 
destroy and redeem.” This is the lyric refrain to 
Wagner's mythos of pure humanity. 

The true art, then, must be a representation of 
man free from the trammels of State-political ethics 
and the trappings of temporary social fashion. 
This art, too, must not be an artificial product, but 
must grow naturally from the people. 

What is the people? The word originally meant 
all the individuals of a community, the families 
bound together by a common language. The 
Roman Empire practically, and Christianity theo- 
retically, widened the conception, until it came to 
mean either mankind at large, or, in arbitrary 
political divisions, the larger and poorer portion of 
the citizens. The true definition of the people is, 
“ All those who experience.a common need,” who 
can only hope for the satisfaction of their in- 
dividual need in the satisfaction of the general 
need. Those who experience no real need, 
whose life-motive consists in an imaginary egoistic 
craving, are not the people but its enemies, and the 
satisfaction of their factitious appetite is luxury. 
The craving, however, is essentially incapable of 
satisfaction; for the sake of one unattainable 
moment of satiety it devours the activity and life- 
strength of thousands, it holds a whole world 
in iron chains of despotism. This mad craving 
without a craving, this craving for a craving is the 
soul of our industry, of our politics, of our science, 
and, alas ! of our art. And what is to free us from 
this tyranny? The simple natural craving of 
human hunger and thirst. This will lead us to 
the nourishing bread, the clear, sweet water of 
nature, which we shall enjoy together in human 
brotherhood ; and the kiss which seals this 
brotherhood will be the popular art-work of the 
future. 

Not from the cultured intelligence, but from the 
popular instinct have come all great achievements. 
From it came speech, which the intelligence dis- 
torted and conventionalized. From it came reli- 
gion, which the intelligence perverted into theology. 
From it came the State, which the intelligence per- 
verted from the natural union of people with 
similar needs to the unnatural conglomeration of 
people with dissimilar needs ; from the beneficent 
defence-bond of all to the maleficent offence-bond 
of the privileged few ; from a soft, yielding robe 
for the mobile frame of humanity, to a grinding 
coat-of-mail, the ornament of a historic museum. 
It is from the popular instinct, too, that art must 
arise, free from the limitations of egoism, the dis- 
tortions of fashion. 





What will be the social function of the art-work 
of the future? It will be to assist man to recog- 
nise and comprehend his purely human character. 
The first ethical concepts of society grew out of the 
JSamily, and took the form of a loving reverence for 
age. The father loved his son, counselled him out 
of love, but, also out of love, left him free self- 
determination in conduct. As society advanced 
the sanctifying motive of love was lost, as this 
reverence passed over to non-human objects. The 
Sather, become the god, could no longer love; the 
counsel, become daw, could no longer leave room 
for free self-determination ; the family, become the 
Stale, judged no longer with unforced sympathy, 
but according to the rules of cold moral conven- 
tions and compromises. An experience imparted 
to us becomes effective only when we by our 
instinctive sympathy have made it our own ; but 
the loveless experience of society becomes a 
narrow prejudice, hemming the freedom of inward 
instinctive self-determination. In the drama,. the 
experience of age must impart itself vividly to the 
sympathy of youth. In the quietude of age, man 
can recognise the actions and impulses of youth in 
their true form and their true relations. Thus it is 
the function of age, or of youth which has attained 
the peace of age by means of poetic activity, to 
place before the eyes of youth a mirror in which it 
can recognise itself and its doings in their true 
essence. The experienced ‘man must place before 
those who are gaining experience a picture of the 
experience they are going through. From sym- 
pathy with this picture they will unconsciously 
arrive at recognition of and justice towards their 
own individual nature, the motives and hindrances 
of their feelings and actions. 

Only in the drama can this experience be .com- 
pletely and effectually imparted. Each art-form 
presents itself comprehensibly and convincingly, 
precisely in proportion as it approaches the drama. 
The minor art-forms can become universally com- 
prehensible, completely motived, in short, living 
utterances of the human spirit, only when they 
resolve themselves into the drama and are illumined 
by it. And when the drama is thus fulfilling its 
highest function, we must /ee/ but never see the 
poetic intention. The power of the poet lies in the 
complete resolution of the intention in the achieve- 
ment, the fusion of intellect in feeling. His drama 
must be life itself, justified by its necessity. He 
must choose his matter so that he will not have to 
give it a moral, which alone can justify a historical 
play, springing from artificial motives and relations. 
All its morality must rest in the justification of the 
action through instinctive human feeling. It must 
affect us, not as external teaching appealing to our 
reason, but as personal experience which has 
become a part of ourselves. It must enter, 
through the feelings, into the very fibre of our 
being. 

Where, then, can the poet find the matter which 
shall lend itself to such treatment? In the myth, 
is Wagner’s answer. 

The myth results from the effort of a whole 
people’s common poetic power to concentrate, as it 
were, the multiplicity of phenomena by attributing 
them to a few comprehensible causes. Gods are 
the first creations of man’s poetic power. In them 
he postulates the necessary cause ; and in this cause 
he involuntarily sees his own nature, his own will, 
which is the only source of power known to his 
consciousness. But this is precisely the necessary 
process of the purely human drama. It must 
concentrate in a few easily conceivable and com- 
prehensible forms the manifold phenomena of the 
world. - To’ the art of the Greeks, to the art of the 
favourites of all-loving Nature, whom she nourished 
at her breast and instructed in her mother-wisdom, 
we look to see how the art-work of the future must 
be fashioned. As in the myth the most wide- 
branching system of phenomena was compressed 
into ever closer form, so in the Greek tragedy was 
this form presented in its solidest, most compre- 
hensible and convincing condition. _ Its solidifica- 





tion in plastic shape, is the artistic completion of 
the myth, which is itself the poem of a life fashioned 
by the creative power of a whole people. _ Our task 
is to translate Hellenic art into purely human art, 
We have to take from it the garb of Hellenic 
religion, and re-clothe it in the robes of the religion 


of the future. u 


The world’s art since the decline of the Greek 
tragedy has been, according to Wagner, one long 
struggle of transition from the narrow tribal per- 
fection of the Hellenes to universal-human self: 
consciousness. It’ has co-operated with science in 
analysing nature and man, until now the time has 
come round again for poetic synthesis in the myth. 
As soon as the reflective intellect looked away from 
the imaginary form and examined into the reality 
of things, the people’s interpretation of nature was 
swallowed up in physics and chemistry, its religion 
in theology and philosophy, its: community in 
politics and diplomacy, its art in esthetics. 
Christianity struck at the root of the popular myth 
by divorcing it from its connection with nature, so 
that it lived on only in fantastic, distorted, and 
degraded forms. Out of its fragments, however, 
grew the medizval romance, enriched by a mixture 
of similar elements from all nations in the world, 
the East and West having exchanged their legends 
in the Crusades. By means of this romance, the 
popular imagination still sought to people the un- 
known spaces of the world, and to explain to itself 
the mysteries of life. 

This world or universe of imagination was soon 
swallowed up in the actual world and universe 
revealed by daring voyages of discovery and deep 
researches of science. But while we got rid of 
erroneous conceptions of external nature, our erron- 
eous conceptions of human life remained unaltered. 
To conquer them, to see the life of man according 
to the necessity of his individual and social nature, 
and ultimately to shape it in harmony with that 
necessity, became the instinctive impulse of man. 

In this process the first step was necessarily the 
same as it had been in the study of external nature, 
namely, voyages of discovery and researches of 
science. The delineation of life as it existed, free 
from all mists of prejudice and preconceived theory 
—this was the great work of Shakespeare. But 
though Shakespeare was indeed the most gigantic 
poet of all time, his work was not the true Drama 
for all time. The romance was the necessary art- 
form for this period of discovery and delineation, 
and Shakespeare’s art consequently took the form 
of the dramatic romance. In representing the 
historical or actual personage, the result and ex- 
pression of erroneous and artificial ideals of life, the 
poet must show him in all his hulls and wrappings, 
must sketch his circumstances and the influences 
which have made him what he is. This can be 
done only in the romance. What the dramatist 
takes for granted, the romancist expends all his 
power of delineation upon. The true drama pro- 
ceeds from the inside outwards, the romance from 
the outside inwards. Man in his historical or social 
trappings cannot be presented direct to the instinc- 
tive feelings, which will not comprehend him, but 
must be presented, with explanatory circumstances, 
to the intellect.’ But it is the work of the true 
Drama to present the purely-human individuality 
directly and convincingly to the feelings: the 
analysis and presentation of explanatory ‘circum- 
stances necessary for the comprehension of the 
artificial individuality is the work of the romance. 
It is because it appeals to the intellect and not to 
the instinctive feeling that the romance, whether 
narrative or dramatic, is merely distorted by the 
use of music as a means of expression. 

In the myth, then, we have the essence of phe- 
nomena reproduced in simple plastic touches by 
the popular instinct, and here we find the purely 
human material for our art-work of the future. In 
its presentation, too, we can and must avail our- 
selves of a means of compressing and rendering 
comprehensible the motives and circumstances, 
which is forbidden to the artist who addresses him- 
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self merely to the intellect. . This: means is the 
supernatural event, the poetic miracle, which does 
not, like the religious. miracle, suspend nature, but 
presents her workings to the feelings in a  sub- 
limated, symbolically-satisfying form. The. reli- 
gious miracle is intended to show’a power above 
nature, which can distort it. It is used by people 
who are not believed in: on account of their natural 
actions, and so have recourse to the incomprehen- 
sible and incredible: It demands. absolute belief 
and the negation of the understanding. The 
poetic miracle does not require to be believed but 
to be conceived. All the poet demands is under- 
standing through the feelings. He wishes to pre- 
sent the immense reticulation of natural pheno- 
mena in a quickly comprehensible picture, which 
the instinctive feeling will accept without reluctance 
and without requiring an explanation. He must 
not cut away but concentrate the network of minor 
motives. He must. compress’ time, space, and 
motives, SO as to procure ready comprehension and 
acceptance by the feelings. This he can best do 
by means of the miracle. 

“If we wish to characterise the work of the poet 
in its highest conceivable potency, we must call it 
the mythos, justified by the. clearest human con- 
sciousness, newly moulded in. accordance with 
ever-present life, and brought to the most convinc- 
ing representation in the drama.” And this drama 
will take the form of tragedy, for it will seek to 
present a complete action, a complete individuality, 
which can only attain its consummation in death. 
Only in death can we entirely grasp and estimate a 
personality—-not, of course, in any accidental end, 
but in a necessary, consistently-motived death, 
predestined through the hero’s own nature and his- 
tory. A life is not complete until it has ended, 
and the drama is the essence of _a life. 








Stanzad for Music. 


A VOICE IN THE NIGHT. 


I. 
Under the still white stars a wind goes whispering 
by: 
Rest thee, my white still love, and dream it is J, 
itis J. 
ll. 
Sheds she her life about thee, the white moon-rose 
above ? 


Rest thee, my white still queen, and dream thou art 
bathed in love. 


ILI. 
Shadows that lurk about thee, give to thy heart no 
care; 
Rest thee, my white still queen, and dream I am 
there, I am there. 


IV. 


There is a wondrous music sounds from the white 
Shore-line ; : 

Rest thee, my white still love, and dream it is mine, 
it is mine. 

Va 

Shadow and stars and moon, songs of the wind and 
the sea, 

Cradle thee, O white love, where only the glad 
dreams be. E , 

MORTIMER WHEELER. 








MENDELSSOHN was a landscape- painter of the: first 
order, and the “‘ Hebrides” overture is his masterpiece. 
Wonderful imagination and delicate feeling are here pre- 
sented with consummate.art. Note the extraordinary 


beauty ofthe passage. where the oboes. rise above the 
other instruments with a plaintive wail like sea-winds 
over the seas. —WAGNER. 





Pmaginative Surgery ana 
- Pianoforte Paying. 


—_— 10— 


GOOD deal has lately been heard ofa 

process by which the well-known dis- 

advantage of the third finger at the 

key-board of the piano can be removed, 
but the evidence of its success has so far been re- 
ceived at second hand, and has hailed from distant 
lands, Truth is proverbially'a bad traveller, and 
in this country is thought to suffer more in cross- 
ing the Atlantic than in making other voyages of 
even greater length and apparent difficulty. There 
may be some, therefore, who would prefer that the 
American credentials, by which this process is 
mainly supported, should be supplemented by the 
testimony of some one nearer home, who can esti- 
mate its value from actual experience. 

For the benefit of those who have not heard of 
the matter, it will be well to explain shortly what 
is being attempted. The weakness of the third 
finger in comparison with the others is explained 
by the presence of accessory tendons which con- 
nect the muscle moving that finger with the 
muscles of the adjoining fingers. This webbed 
formation is pronounced by evolutionists to have 
been originally characteristic of the whole hand, 
and to be in course of disappearing, through the 
efforts towards independence made by the separate 
fingers. The continued existence of these tendons 
in the case of the third finger is thus to be ac- 
counted for not by any purpose which they now 
serve, but by the comparative freedom from exer- 
cise possessed by that part of the hand. It is the 
last to be emancipated, but the increasing inde- 
pendent work which is demanded from it, espe- 
cially in playing the piano and other instruments, 
makes its emancipation only a question of time. 

Without doubt it is a reasonable theory, and at 
first sight the practical inference seems a fair one. 
Why should we wait for the slow action of natural 
causes? Why not anticipate the sure results of 
evolution by an artificial process? If these ten- 
dons are bound to disappear, they may as well re- 
ceive a “happy despatch” from the surgeon's 
knife, in the manner shown in the following illus- 
tration * :-- 





The Scientific American, from which the wood- 
cut is taken, states (in an article quoted in Know- 
ledge, 24 October 1885) that this operation is 
becoming quite common in America, that it has 
been uniformly successful, that at once “ the finger 
could be elevated an inch higher above the plane 
of the hand, and could be used with delightful free- 
dom.” /rmed with this statement, and inspired 
by hopes of a delightful immunity from the need of 
five-finger exercises, I sought an eminent surgeon, 
and begged him to «mancipate my third fingers. He 
read the article, looked at the diagram, and. shook 
his head. But I would not be dissuaded. Even 
though the result were as doubtful as he thought, | 
magnanimously offered myself as a martyr in the 

* The representation of the hand is, 1 am told by anatomists, 
somewhat diagrammatic in character. 











interests of piano players, a pioneer in the path of 
imaginative science, This. aspect of the question 
moved him at last. He refused it to me asa friend; 
he dissuaded me as a patient ;‘but as a corpus vile 
he accepted me. The operation was not a formid- 
able one. Cucaine, the new local ‘anesthetic was 
injected into the parts and effectually deadened 
the pain. I saw the bond between the thitd and 
the fourth fingers severed by the knife without any 
disagreeable feeling whatever, and though the 
second part of the operation (between the third 
and the second finger) was not painless, it was by 
no means severe. The hand was bound up for 
some days, and“as soon as the {bandages were 
removed I hastened to test the value of the experi- 
ment. Before undergoing the operation | had 
carefully measured the height to which I could lift 
each of my fingers, so that I could quite definitely 
ascertain the result. There is a well-known story 
of a writer on Iceland, who had a chapter on the 
snakes of that country, consisting of the single 
sentence—“ There are,no snakes in Iceland.” | 
am at this point forcibly reminded of the story, for 
I have undertaken to recount the result of my 
experiment, and all | have to say is, “ There is no 
result!” I was able to lift my fingers exactly to 
the same height as before and no higher; and in 
every respect the third finger seems to be in pre- 
cisely the same condition of strength and freedom 
as before the experiment. I am quite satisfied 
that the conditions were duly fulfilled, and that 
the experiment had every justice, so | have no 
choice but to pronounce against it. 

Only one loophole of comfort can | offer, which 
was suggested to me by the surgeon, when | sadly 
acquainted him with the negative result. “ Per- 
haps,” he said, ‘‘ you are too old. It might succeed 
with children, when the muscles are more easily 
modified.” 

I shall.not give my candid opinion with regard 
to the statements in the Scientific American, 
but [ may be allowed to suggest that they are 
more “ American” than ‘ Scientific.” 

Is the failure of the experiment any argument 
against the rudimentary nature of the tendons as 
described in the light of evolution? I think not. 
As I am now in no way the worse for the want of 
such a connection between the third finger and its 
nearest neighbours, I cannot believe that their 
presence showed they served some useful purpose. 
Besides they are not universally found, sometimes 
occurring pnly in one hand and occasionally being 
altogether absent. The lesson seems rather to be 
that in a process of such complexity as the adjust- 
ment of the whole structure of the hand to an 
increasingly-exacting environment, very little, if 
anything, can be done by artificial assistance to 
the natural course of evolution. The lateral tendons 
of the digital muscles are the most prominent 
remaining features of the old web-formation which 
is passing away,} but there are doubtless other 
elements, which if less obtrusive are equally potent, 
and cannot be reached with the present resources 
of surgical science. The complex network of nerves 
and tissues on which the efficiency of the hand 
depends is being harmoniously modified by slow 
degrees to suit the new requirements, but it will 
not hasten the process to seize upon the factor 
which happens to be most prominent, and force its 
development at the expense of the general harmony. 

JAS. OLIPHANT. 








Ir is said that some of the ‘‘adiairers” of a certain 
artist of mediocre talents, who is being forced upon the 
public, had determined to send her an elaborate design 
in flowers in the shape of a mammoth key, in significance 
of her having opened the hearts of her too partial friends 
with her exquisite singing. Just as the gigantic floral 
key wasZabout to be sent from the florist’s one of the 
party exclaimed : ‘‘ Don’t send it! She sometimes sings 
a little of, and she will_take it as a reflection upon her 
false intonation.” So the key was not sent, but a basket 
of flowers took its place. 
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Musica? loife in 
london. 


e ICHTER Concerts commence” is now a 
recognized fixture in the musical calen- 
dar of the year. The first of the series of 
London concerts took place on May 3rd, 

and the audience gave a reception of the heartiest 

kind to their favourite conductor, besides unweary- 
ingly applauding every movement of every item in 
the programme. Beethoven’s ninth symphony, once 
the stumbling-block of amateurs, now universally 
acknowledged as amongst his greatest works, if not 
itself the greatest, was played with splendid fire 
and precision, and the concluding choral portion, 
with Miss Hamlin, Miss Lena Little, Mr Winch, 
and Mr Fischer as principals, was creditably 
rendered. ‘The trying high notes were well sus- 
tained by the sopranos in the chorus, but I always 
feel an uncomfortable sympathy with the artists in 
singing this music, so great a strain is inflicted on 
them, and the result never seems quite to com- 
pensate their efforts. This symphony, surely the 
most marvellous last utterance of a supreme poet, 
may be looked upon as a grand chant of the new 
era that the poor old genius believed was near— 
and the setting of Schiller’s “ Hymn to Joy” is the 
national anthem of that era. Yet noble as it is, 
I sometimes question whether the effect of the 
symphony would have been finer and the work 
more symmetrically perfect, without the concluding 
vocal part. But this is heresy that I can hardly ex- 
pect my editor to pardon! The other items of the 
concert were the “ Vorspiel” to Die Meistersinger, 
that wonderfully animated picture of mediaeval life 
in Nuremburg, and the final chorus from the same 
opera, with Hans Sach's address to Walter, wel! 
declaimed by Mr Fischer, whose voice, however, is 
not of very agreeable quality. Liszt’s “ Hungarian 

Rhapsody,” No. 1, was also played. In ali these 

pieces the band played with a spirit and earnestness 

seldom attained save with a conductor like Richter, 
and a special word of praise is due to the horns. 

I have never heard them played so well in the 

symphony. 


ee 


Curiosity was on the alert the next Monday, 
for was not Brahms’ new symphony in E minor No. 
4 to be then performed for the first time in this 
country? Brahms is not the most popular of com- 
posers, but as a writer of symphonies, at the pre- 
sent day he is almost without a rival, and those 
who remembered what a noble work was his last 
Symphony No. 3, were impatient to hear the new 
one, of which so many rumours from abroad had 
reached them, and which, still in MS., had been so 
long and tantalisingly withheld from production in 
England. Richter conducted the whole work from 
memory, an amazing task when the character 
of the score is considered; but his confidence in 
himself was completely justified, and a better per- 
formance of a work unfamiliar to most of the per- 
formers has seldom been given, And the symphony? 
I must confess I was disappointed. The first 
movement is an “Allegro non troppo” of very 
elaborate construction, with a succession of themes, 
as if the composer was trying his hand and had 
not found one quite satisfactory to work upon 
in the usual way; sometimes suave phrases please 
the ear for the moment, yet apart from the rich 
orchestration in which Brahms is so great a master, 
there is little satisfactory, but rather a sense of 
weariness in the impression produced by this long 
movement. The next Andante is more conven- 
tional in form and treatment, and has much of 
beauty in it. This is followed by a movement in 


Rondo form, in place of the ordinary Scherzo ; the 
themes are not interesting, and the treatment is in 





places curiously trivial and infelicitous. The last 
movement in “ Passacaille ” form will probably be 
discussed the most. It consists of a .theme in 
dance measure, followed by an astonishing number 
of variations. The wonderful skill and learning 
displayed are beyond question, but there was no- 
thing of spontaneous inspiration in it, nothing ‘to 
make the listener glad in a new revelation of beauty 
and lofty thought. Such is the first impression | 
received, and now honestly record; whether right or 
wrong will be proved after future hearings. Miss 
Lena Little sang three of Liszt’s songs most artisti- 
cally, and the concert wound up with the “Tann- 
hauser” overture, as played under Richter’s dd¢on, 
perhaps the most magnificent tone-picture ever 
presented, 


FES 


Ir was a bold experiment to produce Gounod’s 
“Redemption” at the Crystal Palace on May Ist, 
on the gigantic scale, as to chorus and band, 
hitherto associated with the Handel Festivals. 
The French composer's music is a very different 
thing from Handel’s, not only because wanting the 
massive strength of the great Saxon’s work, but 
also from the shifting tonality, so characteristic of 
modern music, far less adapted for performance by 
a great multitude. All the more wonderful was 
the incontestible triumph achieved by the choristers 
of Sydenham that day. Not only in choruses of 
simple hymn-like character such as “ Unfold your 
everlasting portals,” “The Word is flesh become,” 
in which the voices, sustained by the trumpets 
placed at the extremities of the orchestra, produced 
an effect that can only be described as thrilling, 
but also in “ The Reproaches,” seldom satisfactorily 
given by ordinary choirs, the beautiful and pathetic 
strains were rendered with an accuracy and ex- 
pression most remarkable. On these occasions 
when the voices are heard in a very large area, 
soloists are found at a great disadvantage, but 
Mmes. Albani, Marriott, and Patey, and Messrs 
Lloyd, Santley, and King did all that was possible. 
Mme. Albani’s voice rang through the great build- 
ing as she delivered her two solos, “ From thy love 
as a father,” and “ Over the barren wastes,” and the 
effect of Mr Santley’s perfect declamation sup- 
ported by all the pomp of orchestral resources in 
“Go ye into all the world” reminded one of the 
noblest effects of music in a Catholic cathedral. 
Altogether the performance was extraordinarily 
successful, and I am inclined to attribute this not 
so much to the excellence of the music, beautiful 
as much of it is, as to the sincerity and fervid 
feeling which the composer, a devout believer in 
these days of scepticism, has put into it. To him 
the “Credo” means more than a vehicle for 
sonorous effects with a fugue in the proper place ! 


Seer | 


THE first of Mme. Frickenkaus’ and Herr Josef 
Ludwig’s series of chamber concerts at Princes’ 
Hall on May 6th was a good specimen of what 
these talented artists intend to)produce during the 
season. Gade’s Octett in F, pa I believe, in this 
country, was well played by ‘Herr Ludwig, Mr 
Gibson, Mr Wheelhouse, and other artists, includ- 
ing two young lady pupils of Herr Ludwig. It is 
pleasant, and written in musicianly fashion, but I 
failed to perceive anything especially original in it. 
Much better was Dvorak’s trio in F minor, full of 
quaint and beautiful thoughts, which received full 
justice at the hands of Mme. Frickenhaus, Herr 
Ludwig, and Mr Wheelhouse. Mme. Frickenhaus 
always gives pleasure by her refined and finished 
style of playing, and this was eminently displayed 
in Raff's “Gigue” with variations, a piece very 
brilliant, and. clever rather than great. Herr 
Ludwig also played two solos in musicianly style, 
and Miss Sherwin sang Jeder by Masson, 
Schweizer, and Reinecke very delightfully both as 
to voice and expression. I hear that a new piano- 
forte sonata by Mr Oliver King, a rising young 
composer, will be produced during the series. 





THE last concert of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society was given on May 7th, “ Belshazzar” being 
the oratorio selected. This work of Handel’s is 
not often performed—a matter of surprise, for it 
contains some fine choruses and solos, and. other 
music very spirited and dramatic. True, the re- 
presentation of the “ writing on the wall” is given 
in straightforward cheerful fashion, far removed 
from the weird solemnity that our modern notions 
would strive to give to it, but for all that it im- 
presses the listener. The noble chorus “ Ye titular 
gods” was finely given, and an encore was de- 
manded but happily not accorded. Miss Farnol, 
Miss. Chester, Mr Lloyd, and Mr Bridson were 
very successful in the solo parts, and Mr W. T, 
Cummings conducted carefully and well. These 
concerts owe much to Mr Cummings, their new 
conductor, and I gladly mention a presentation 
made to him during the evening of an ivory siiver 
mounted baton by the ladies of the chorus asa 
well-deserved acknowledgment of his earnest 
labours for the society. 


SF 


‘Or other concerts of the month we have had 
those of Signor Sarasate, first among violinists of 
the romantic school. At the opening onehe played 
the two great concertos of Mendelssohn and Beet- 
hoven and his own ‘Zigeunerweisen;” at the 
second, Dr Mackenzie’s new concerto. Mr Car- 
rodus, who holds such deservedly high rank among 
English violinists, gave a concert, at which he 
played a concerto by -Molique, his master, with 
exquisite tone and finish ; and this concert, interest- 
ing in many ways, was also noteworthy for the per- 
formance of Sir A. Sullivan’s E flat symphony—a 
work far too seldom played. Only a line can be 
given to Mr Austin’s concerts in the Royal Albert 
Hall, at which Mme..Nilsson.and. Mme. Albani 
have appeared ; M. de Pachmann’s recitals in St 
James’ Hall, Mr Oscar Beringer’s. concert, ‘and the 
benefit concert at the Crystal Palace of Mr August 
Manns, to whom as a conductor of classical music 
we owe so much. ‘J. J. B. 


Music in Btaty, 


(From a Special Correspondent.) 





——- 0 eee 


HE great theatrical season, which in Italy 

commences the day after Christmas and 

ends a few days after Easter, has not this 

year been specially noteworthy, although at 
Rome we have had a troupe, including several 
artists of the first rank. For their presence we 
were indebted to the fact that the Italian Opera at 
St Petersburg had not reopened its doors this year 
one more symptom of the general decadence. 
It is naturally far from pleasant to us to see 
Italian Opera disappear little by little from the 
world ; for though Verdi has given to it once more 
some slight stimulus, yet the opera cannot be 
ranked as a novelty, and another Verdi does not 
appear on the musical horizon. 

If there should appear a composer destined to 
sustain our opera, he certainly will not resemble 
Verdi. Ponchielli,who was one of Verdi’s imitators, 
could only have an ephemeral success so far as 
other countries were concerned: a more modern art 
is necessary. But, in my opinion, an error is com- 
mitted in regarding “ modern art,” as synonymous 
with “art in the German manner.” After all, the 
Germans, like the French, learned to write operas 
in our school, though, for three-quarters of a cel 
tury, Italy has lacked the leisure, the money, and 
the encouragement necessary to keep its indisput 
able genius in the front rank of the nations. 

If the attempts to create an opera of the Hunga" 
ian type had been successful, or if one could create 
typical Scottish, Scandinavian, or Spanish operas~ 
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all of them countries which. have a distinctly | 
national music—we should have a new school which | 
could make its. way more or less independently of 


the Opera of Italian origin. But the French and the 
German opera—even, I venture to say, the opera of 
Wagner—is from the musical point of view a 
naturalized art. Now I contend, that from. the 
moment that the Italians awake from this period of 
bad taste and put themselves aw courant of the 
phonic development of modern art, they will create 
a music which will resemble and be in no wise in- 
ferior to the best German music. eee 
Unfortunately no marked progress in taste was 
to be found amongst the noyelties of the season, 
and stillless the dawn of a new genius. We have 
had, however, at Rome, for the first time, two operas 
long since known to fame—“ Fidelio” and “Tann- 
hauser.” Despite their absolutely bad execution— 
for with the exception of Wolfram, sung by Karsch- 
mann, all the réles were given to very bad singers— 
the audience recognised the lofty genius of Wagner's 
work. It,will not be long before singers of .the 
first rank in this country will recognise the neces- 
sity of giving themselves the trouble of learning the 
parts of chef d’ceuvres of the more advanced type. 
Until now for the most part they justify their idle- 
ness by saying that Beethoven and Wagner did not 
know how to write for the human voice! Of the 
performers of the Apollo who have jbeen most 
successful we may specialise after Karschmann— 
who is a true artist, both vocally and histrionically, 
although scarcely chaste enough in style-—Madlle. 
Pantaleoni, who, as a dramatic singer, may be 
placed at the present time in the first rank with 
Madame Durand. The tenor Marioni has some 
superb notes in the upper register; his S¢ (B) and 
his U¢ (G), sounded with a throat of iron, create a 
revolution in the pit of the theatre. He makes a 
fabulous amount of money with his beautiful notes. 
[ cannot say that this is an injustice on the world’s 
part, for these fine notes, like beauty, are the gift of 
the gods, and the public is not wrong in admiring 
them, and paying dearly for/them ; but I confess 
they give me a very fleeting pleasure, and are 
fatiguing when unsupported by other qualities. In 
the “ Huguenots,” Mdlle. Pantaleoni and Marioni 
have had a very great success, which should 
scarcely fail them in London and Paris. Maile. 
Toresella is a young operatic singer (soprano) who 
has much talent, and has achieved success in Lucia. 
After the season of the Apollo had been inaugurated, 
a series of representations were given at the Cos- 
tangi, an unendowed theatre, whose director, M. 
Canori, has considerable ability. L’Ebrea (La Juive) 
had a great success there. There is a tenor, M. 
Signoretti, who is of great value as an artist, but 
the guarantee of the success of the Theatre Costangi 
is the chef d’orchestre, M. Favio, of Milan, who is 
truly a great artist. 

Concerts during this season have been more than 
usually numerous. In spite of the Orchestral 
Society, whose execution unhappily does not im- 
prove, an orchestral concert was given by Sgambati 
in the Palestrina Hall, and proved a magnificent 
success, as also some concerts of chamber music 
by him. At the Palestrina concert the composer's 
symphony in D was rendered amidst much enthu- 
siasm, it being necessary to repeat the Serenata. 
A Notturno in mare, written by Sgambati for a 
mezzo-soprano voice and orthestra, is a work of 
very great charm. It is based on a poem by M, 
Ugo Fleres of the Fracassa, and was delightfully 
rendered by Mdile. Mililotti. At the same concert 
Sgambati maintained his renown as a pianist by 
his striking performance of the Beethoven concerto 
in E flat, the work being played from memory and 
flawlessly. 

The two concerts given by the Heckmann quar- 
tett were much admired. A violinist of Liege, M. 
Thomson, has had a warm reception in the prin- 
cipal towns. He has a marvellous technique, and 
much esprit, A very young violinist whom I do 
not hesitate to declare extraordinary, is M. Angoletti 
of Trento. He is only eighteen years old, but 





there is no lack of soul in his playing, and one can- 
not comprehend how at this age he can play as he 
does: the Paganini music. He has given two 
concerts at Rome. I must note also an enormous 
failure which has occurred in Naples under excep- 
tional circumstances. M. Luigi Mancinelli, a chef 
d’ orchestre of some capacity, had succeeded, thanks 
to high patronage, in making for himself a remark- 
able position. While yet yougg, he was director 
of the Conservatoire of Bologna. As composer 
and professor he is below mediocrity, but his in- 
fluential friends, amongst whom were several critics, 
wished to have it thought that an opera composed 
by him—* Isora di Provenza”—was a master piece. 
Although received at Bologna with coldness, despite 
the endeavours of his. friends to organize an arti- 
ficial success, the opera has been given anew at 
Naples ;_ but. only to fail even more indubitably. 
The hissings, the hootings, the shouts—“ Enough ! 
Enough!” were altogether unpredecented, The 
position of M. Mancinelli has undoubtedly been 
shaken by this fiasco. 

An event that we are expecting ere long, and of 
which I will write later, is the first night of Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni” at the Theatre Costangi. You 
will have difficulty in believing me when I tell you 
that this opera is wholly unknown in Rome. 

N.N. 








TRe Story of a 
Guitar. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY, Author of “A Woman’s 
Glory,” “When We Two Parted,” etc. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


T was five in the afternoon when Ronald re- 
turned from the city. He came home in 
capital spirits; but, although I paid the 
closest attention to all that he said, I really 

could not discover any definite ground to build a 
hope upon. 

“When you look about you,” he remarked, “ you 
soon find out that money-making is very easy 
work.” 

“T have already found that money-spending is 
very easy work,” I replied, rather dolefully. 

“Don’t be gloomy, Louise —for heaven’s sake 
don’t be gloomy !” implored my husband, sinking 
down upon the sofa with a groan. “ How is a man 
to go to work if you depress his spirit? You are 
a good girl, my dear, but you are always ready with 
your extinguisher !” 

I was a little hurt. There had been a time when 
he had called me his light-bearer, guiding him out 
of the darkness and perplexity of a lonely life. 
The falling off of poetry after marriage has been a 
sore trial to many a young matron; but few, perhaps, 
are quite as over-sensitive as I was in those days. 
The first two or three months of our wedded life 
had been an idyl; then there were no curt speeches, 
no sarcasms, no disagreements. But now it seemed 
as if we were always saying the wrong things to 
each other. What was to be done? : 

Some gleams of afternoon sunshine were making 
their way into our little parlour, and lighting up the 
ancient silver tea-pot and cream-jug which I had ; 
brought from my far-away home in the country. 
Poor relics of peaceful maiden days! 1 looked at 
them now with misty eyes, and thought of tea- 
drinkings with my girl-friends, of my grandfather’s 
benevolent face, of the rustle of leaves outside the 
cottage, and the scent of flowers that drifted in 
through open windows... And suddenly and un- 
reasonably I was seized with a longing to return to 
the old place, and see if 1 could find any of the old 
tranquillity lingering there. 


would find peace, for there is never anything gained 
by running backward. I gave myself a mental 
shaking, banished the sweet country visions and 
foolish yearnings, and turned to Ronald with a 
smile. 

““T will be as sanguine as you pledse,” I said 
brightly. ‘“ Forgive me, dear, if I don’t understand 
these city schemes. I am stupid sometimes, and 
business. matters always puzzle me. But I have 
gften heard Lady Waterville say that Mr Greystock 
could help you if he liked, and if you were willing 
to be helped.” 

“Ah, that was like Lady Waterville! She 
used to insinuate that I was not willing to be 
helped.” 

“ Oh, Ronald, she never insinuated things! And 
of course I always knew that you were anxious to 
get on. If Mr Greystock really means to assist you 
now, I shall never cease thanking him.” 

“ Of course he means to keep his word. Until 
to-day he has never made a definite promise.” 

“Oh, then he has really promised ?” 

“Yes. -It-is a pity, Louise, that you can only 
believe in demonstrative people. William Grey- 
stock is one of the most uademonstrative men on 
earth; he always says less than he means, there- 
fore you never give him credit for any good inten- 
tions.” 

My quick temper rose at these words. 

“I will believe in him, Ronald,” I said, “ when 
I have seen the fruit of those good intentions.” 

He started up from the sofa, and began to pace 
angrily up and down the little room. Then I was 
sorry that I had spoken in a bitter tone. Only a 
few minutes ago I had firmly resolved to make the 
very best of my life, and avoid the slightest approach 
to a quarrel. And yet, here we were, on the very 
verge of warfare again !.. 

There was an uncomfortable pause. I poured 
out tea, and gently pushed a cup towards him ; but 
he took no notice of the action. Stopping in his 
walk, he stood leaning against the mantlepiece, his 
hands in his pockets, and his eyes looking out 
into space. At that moment! saw his resemblance 
to the portrait of Iney, as I had never seen it 
before. 

“ Ronald, ——” I began timidly. 

‘* Don’t pursue the subject, Louise,” he said, ina 
cold tone. ‘I shall never ask you to believe in my 
friend’s intentions again, nor will I trouble you with 
any of my plans for the future.” 

The words fell on my heart like drops of icy 
rain. 

I tried to think of something conciliatory to say, 
but nothing came to my lips, and I sat gazing help- 
lessly at my husband’s gloomy face. After a 
moment’s silence he took up his hat, and moved 
towards the door. ‘s 

“ Ronald,” I cried, rising suddenly, “don’t stay 
out as you did last night.” 

“No,” he answered, with formal politeness, 
“you need not be concerned. I shall come back 
at seven to dine.” 

The door closed behind him, and again I was 
left alone with my misery. I was young, and there 
is a tendency in youth to believe that every grief 
will be eternal. 

In my turn I, too, began to pace up and down 
the room, with throbbing temples and an aching 
heart. And when at last tears came to my relief, | 
wept like a child, until I was exhausted and utterly 
worn out. 

All at once I remembered that it was summer. 
time, and that other people were revelling in the 
sunshine, while I was sitting alone in this dim room, 
~—alone with my misery and bitter regret. ‘The 
thought set my tears flowing afresh, and then I rose, 
scarcely knowing what I was doing, and began to 
arrange some books and papers which were 
scattered over a little table in a corner. 

When I moved my blotting-book a paper fell 
from between its leaves, and fluttered down upon the 
floor. I picked it up, unfolded it, and read some 





But it is not to the past that we should go it we 





verses which | had written a year ago. 
























© The trees are in blossom at Richmond now, 

And the leaves are fresh and new ; 

‘The bloom lies thick on the lilac bough, 
Phe clouds drift over the blue ; 

And the earth is as fair as it used to be 
In times that have passed away ; 

When we shared its bliss with the bird and bec, 
And laughed in the light of May. 


© The trees are in blowom at Kichmond now, 

And the river shines like gold; 

Hut the sweets are gone from the lilac bough, 
And the skies are grey and cold; 

For I miss your step in the flowery grass, 
Your voice in the scented glade; 

And the birds sing on, and the sweet hours pass, 
Like dreams in the light and shade. 


* The trees are in blossom at Richmond now, 

fut the flowers of love are dead ; 

And under the bloom of the lilat bough 
I stand with a drooping head ; 

If I heard your voice by my side to-day, 
I never could trust its tone ; 

And here, in the light of the sweet young May, 
I live in the past alone.” 


When I wrote these lines how little | knew that | 


they would be prophetic ! 
an undertone of prophecy in every poet-nature ; 
and even while Konald and | were rejoicing to- 
yether under the lilac blossoms, I had vague dreams 
of faded blooms and clouded skies. Now that | 
read the little poem again, by the light of my new 
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heart. When she had got me beside her on the j 


sofa she began to talk about herself and her own | 
concerns, explaining the circumstances that had 
brought her to London, and telling me some good 
news in her own simple, natural way. 

“Tam no longer poor Marian Bailey,” she said, 
gaily. “Indeed, Louise, I hardly know myself in 
my new character of rich Marian, What do you 
think of six hundred a year, and a home with my 
old aunt in Curzow Street? It was a great sur- 
prise to hear that my old uncle, who had never 
noticed me in his life, had remembered me at his 
death. ‘Then his widow wrote to me, begging me 
to come and live with her; and here I am.” 

“ And I am very glad you are here,” I answered, 
looking up into her frank face, and feeling that | 
had got a trusty friend. 

Marian was a large woman, a little heavily-built, 
perhaps, but comfortable, and pleasant to look upon. 
She was not pretty, but hers was one of those good 
faces which always attract you wherever you meet 
them. If you had been in a land of strangers you 
would have turned instinctively to that face in your 


But there is, I fancy, | hour of need. The very clasp of her hand had 


| comfort in it; it was a firm — not small and 


experience, | remembered that past foreshadowing. | 


and put the paper away with a deep sigh of pain. 
Just at that moment there was a double knock 

at the hall door, which almost tempted me to be- 

lieve that my husband had returned. but no, a 


woman's voice was heard asking for me ; and then | 


the door of my room was thrown open, and the 
parlour-maid announced ‘* Miss Bailey.” 


fragile like mine. 

“How the old days come back!” she said, 
smiling down at me, after a little pause. ‘You 
still have your wistful eyes, Louise; and your 
pretty brown hair is as bright as ever. What a 
confiding child you were, and how you always clung 
to me if you fancied yourself in any difficulty or 
danger! It seems strange for us two to be sitting 
here in a London room, doesn’t it! Last time we 
sat together we were in the parlour in the dear old 
cottage ; it was summer, the doors and windows 


| were open, and every breeze brought in a shower of 


It was aname that called up a thousand pleasant — 


memories. Marian Bailey had been the playmate 


of my childhood, and the companion of my early | 


girlhood, till her home in our village was suddenly 
broken up, and she had gone to live abroad. But 
although I had lost sight of her I had never for- 
gotten her, and the sight of her familiar face was 
like a gleam of sunshine. 

“What brings you here, Marian?” I said, for- 
getting the traces of tears on my cheeks. “ How 
did you tind me?” 

She answered that she had traced me through 
some of Nurse’s relatives in our old village ; and 
then her kind eyes rested anxiously on my face for 
a moment. I remembered all at once that I must 
present a most doleful spectacle, and there was an 
awkward pause. 

“1 have been crying dreadfully,” 1 admitted, 
taking her hands in mine, and clinging to her as | 
used to cling in the old days when anything had 
troubled me. 
you again! 1 have been cut off so long from 
everything connected with my old home, that you 
seem to bring me back my lost happiness.” 

“Don't talk so, dear,” she answered, kissing me ; 





| 
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jessamine petals and scattered them over the floor. 
Your grandfather was pacing up and down his 
favourite path in the garden ; and you were repeat- 
ing some poem that had pleased you. When you 
liked verses, you always wanted me to set them to 
music, and sing them.” 

“Oh, Marian, do you ever sing now?” I cried. 
“ And your dear old guitar,—have you got it still?” 

“ Yes, I have never parted with it. Why, Louise, 
you have a guitar here! Is it yours?” 

“No; that is Ronald’s. Ah, Marian, how I 


| should like to hear you sing again! Can’t you 


/ remember any of your old songs? 


- ment,—a little pathos,—a dash of hope,- 


| are inscribed on our hearts with the 
“Ob, Marian, how good it is to see | 


“you are a wife now, and you would not, I know, | 
| came into his, whenever he played this air. 


exchange the present for the past. My sudden 
appearance has excited you, I daresay ; and, Louise, 
you don’t look quite well. Perhaps you want the 
country air.” 

“No,” | said wearily. “I would not exchange 
this smoky old street for all the green trees and 
fields in the world, It is not the country air that 
I want, but the peace of mind—the freedom from 
care.” 

“ My dear child,” she said, sitting down on the 
sofa and drawing me to her side, ‘* we must have 
a long talk. As to freedom from care, do you really 





Sing one of 
Moore’s ;—something sweet and old-fashioned ; 
—I am so tired of all our ballads of to-day. 
There should not be too many deep thoughts in 
verses that are written for music. A little senti- 
that is all 
that we want to sing about. There ate poems that 
point of a 
diamond, but we do not care to sing them.” 

While I rambled on, Marian was) running her 
tingers over the strings ; and, suddesily, | paused 
and started. She was playing that strange, soft 
melody that Ronald had played so often ; and into 
her eyes there stole that musing look which always 


“What is that?” I asked eagerly. “ Ronald 
plays it sometimes, but he never can think where 
he first heard it.” 

“] am trying to remember ;” she answered in a 
thoughtful tone. The air was repeated ; sweet and 
tender and gay, it seemed to charm Marian just as 
it had charmed us. She stopped at last with a 
baffled expression on her face. 

“There are wotds set to that air,” she said, ‘but 


, L cannot recall them now. Who was it that ever 


think that any married woman can reasonably ex- | 


pect that? 
you will be surprised at my remark. But——” 

“But, Marian, you always understand people, 
no matter in what state of life they are. Yes, we 
must indeed have a long talk.” 

But Marian was not one of those people who are 
always in such a hurry to gain one’s confidence 
that they will not give one time to open one’s 


1 am single, you see, and so | suppose | 


played and sung this melody to me? I wish I 


knew.” 

“That is what Ronald is always saying,” | re- 
marked. And then I told her the story of poor 
Monsieur Léon, and the way in which the guitar 
had come into our hands. 

“] will play the air once more,” she said, taking 
up the guitar again. “It is very. simple, but 
wonderfully sweet. Now listen, and perhaps the 
words will come to me.” 





But they did not come. ; 

Then she sang one of our old favourite ballads, 
and when that was ended 1 begged her to take 
off her bonnet, and stay to dinner. 

“ Aunt Baldock will be distracted,” she told: me, 
But there was an unspoken pleading in my face 
that must have gone to her heart. Perhaps she 


guessed that I had some special reason for wishing’ 


her to stay that evening. 

And I had indeed a special reason. For the first 
time in my life I shrank from sitting down to a 
téte-a-téte meal with my husband. 

Anyonewho is intimately acquainted with the ways 
of men must know that they are never more unplea- 
sant than when they are acting from a sense of duty. 
I could fancy the lofty moral air with which Ronald 
would seat himself at our humble board. I pictured 
the virtuous resignation in his manner when he ate 
his roast mutton and drank his cheap claret, know- 
ing all the while that William Greystock would 
have given him salmon a /a mattre a’ hotél, and 
beef: olives, washed down with the choicest. Bur- 
gundy. I could imagine the magnanimous way in 
which he would try to get up a little conversation 
with his wife, thus letting her see that an aggrieved 
man does not always bear malice, but is capable 
of making the best of his condition. 

But if Marian Bailey were with us, everything 
would be changed for the better. She had travelled; 
she was musical ; she had the gift of talking: plea- 
santly without being positively brilliant. In short 
she possessed the useful gift (more to be desired 
than the ten talents) of putting people into good 
humour with themselves and their surroundings. 
Unselfish, even-tempered, sound in health and in 
heart, Marian Bailey was born to be a blessing to 
herself and to her friends ; and when she had. con- 
sented to stay with me, I could await Ronald's 
coming with cheerfulness. 

He came in, prepared to be just the man I had 
expected him to be, but Marian’s frank manner won 
his heart at once. 

I left them together, and went to have a short 
conference with Nurse, who was always good at an 
emergency. The result of that conference was that 
we turned our little dinner into a:sort of festival, 
and Ronald gave me an approving glance across 
the table. 

[Zo be continued.) 
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OME time about the year 1750 there 
dwelt in the Bohemian village of Podie- 
brad a race of men of remarkable 
physique. Foremost amongst these was 

Franz Joseph Anderle, the son of a well-to-do 
peasant, and, as all admitted, really a fine type of 
masculine beauty. His costume was admirably 
contrived to fill out the native ideal of picturesque- 
ness. A dark green velvet jacket studded with 
silver buttons, a vest of flaming red joined to 
nether garments of black velvet, and a neckerchief 
adjusted with the careless touch of the artist—this 
was his Sunday garb ; and when he went to church 
many a maiden’s thoughts strayed, and it is to be 
feared that “ Ave” was often muttered in the wrong 
place. There was, moreover, something in the 
youth’s expression that proved even more attractive 
than his gay attire ; a deep enthusiasm shone in his 
blue eyes, sometimes with the mild glow of one 
who desired no greater happiness than to gaze on 
the holy countenance of a saint ; sometimes his 
look betrayed the existence of those vague longings, 
and half awakened, half understood desires, which 
are the precursors of the hopes and _ struggles 
known only to the strangely organised mortal 
whom men call a genius. 
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Though Anderle’s friends had not yet made the 
discovery he was in his way a genius, music was 
his passion, and it so dominated him that the 
ordinary pleasures of youth and of: intercourse 
with his fellows had«no ‘charm for him. In his 
boyish years his mother had brought him from 
Prague a violin, which became his most prized 
possession. He retired to solitary places to cherish 
his instrument, practising it until he had mastered 


a few melodies, As he grew in years his love of [ 


music strengthened until it seemed to his father to 
amount to an infatuation. The. wealthy. peasant 
associated music with thriftlessness; he waxed 
angry with his son, turned a deaf ear to the 
mother’s entreaties to allow the boy’s talent to 
develop itself ; and as a remedy for foolish fancies, 
set the youth to do hard work from morn to night. 
But the twig would not be bent. Joseph worked 
hard and did not murmur ; then when night came 
down upon the village he crept out into the woods 
with his violin and practised until his arms were 
stiff. ‘ 

As he passed from boyhood to manhood the 
passion seemed to wind itself more closely about 
him, and he was at times moved to. entreat his 
father to permit him to live for music alone. 

The old peasant was, however, stern and un- 
yielding as any Roman father. To the youth’s 
protest that he could make his way in the world, 
find a teacher and become a good musician, the 
father offered sometimes a silent, sometimes 
an angry resistance, so that it seemed best to 


conceal desire and wait for what the future might. 


bring. 

One evening in August the youth had taken his 
violin and retired to his favourite solitudes in the 
forest. The moon was silvering the trees .and 
bathing the blue mountains in soft light, while the 
great lake seemed shrouded in a bright veil beneath 
which the legendary spirits of the deeps appeared 
to the fancy. A beautiful silence was upon the 
old trees; the sleeping flowers seemed untouched 
even by a fairy foot; and the sweet air of the 
forest had a refreshing grace that would have 
wrought its charm on the heart of the weariest of 
men, 

Out of the silence there suddenly came a sound 
that caused Joseph to start and listen with curious 
eagerness. It was the note of a violin, which 
seemed to proceed from an ancient solitary house 
near the outskirts of the forest. For along time 
the cottage had been untenanted ; how came, then, 
these sounds from it? And such sounds! The 
tones of a violin, but of a violin one hears in a 
dream ; at least so it seemed to Joseph, whose 
imagination was set aflame by the unexpected 
experience. They were, in truth, the tones of an 
Amati, rich, warm, and liquid, which did honour to 
the workmanship of the old Italian violin-maker. 
Moreover, the instrument was trembling under the 
hand of a master ; it was only a folk song that the 
unseen musician was playing, but the long steady 
strokes, the firm intonation, betokened the power 
for larger things, 

Joseph listened like one rapt ; then when the 
melody came to a close he made his way to the 
house, moved by an inexplicable emotion: Look- 
ing in by an open window he saw an old man seated 
near a table on which a lamp was dimly burning ; 
in his arms he held the violin. There was no mis- 
taking the race from which the old man had sprung. 
The sharp profile, slightly retreating forehead, and 
small restless eyes proclaimed him a Jew. The 
expression of the whole face was, however, made 
winning by the gentleness of the mouth and the 
mild aspect of the snowy beard. A long grey robe, 
drawn at the waist by a black cord, covered his 
figure. Near the window sat a girl of apparently 
eighteen years; the full rays of the moon fell upon 
her, making a shimmer of light in tresses of dark 

ir, and showing in their full radiance a warm 
ay beauty. Probably Judah never had a truer 
hed ana ; even in the slight air of dejection which 

r features wore, one might have traced the expres- 
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sion of those mourning ones who sat and wept by 
the waters of Babylon. 

With a thoughtless haste, born of unusual excite- 
ment, Joseph Anderle rushed into the presence of 
father and daughter. 

“ Pardon my rudeness,” he said, ‘* but your violin 
has bewitched me. Teach me the secret of its 
magic tones.” 

The old man rose in alarm, instinctively laying 
his fingers more firmly about the instrument. The 
daughter fixed her eyes on the youth, half-inquir- 
ing, half-reproaching. ’ 

Excitement had given for the momenta still finer 
flush to his handsome face. 

“ Give me lessons,” the young man went on to 
‘*T have 
sufficient money to pay you.” 

“When I came here three days ago,” the old man 
replied, “I hoped to rest from my wanderings, 
compelled neither to play nor to teach. Here in 
the forest should solitude have been found if any- 
where. But love for my art moves me to yield to 
your wish. I will teach you what little I know.” 

“ Will my violin sing like yours ?” 

“No! do not expect it; my violin is one of 
Amati’s marvels.” 

The youth examined the little instrument, deep 
reverence mingling with the desire to possess. This 
was a real Amati. He had often heard of these 
instruments, and dreamt of some day calling one 
his own. 

After a pause he asked, ‘‘ Can one obtain such an 
instrument now?” 

“Scarcely ; there are many instruments by Amati, 
but few like mine-—Why? Mine has received the 
blessing of a dying man.” 

With disappointment in his voice the young man 
turned aside for a moment, then recovering himself 
he told briefly the story of his passion for music. 
The Jew was sympathetic, and conversation flowed 
apace, and when Joseph left him it was with theunder- 
standing that he should receive regular instruction, 
and should no longer continue his untutored effort 
in the woods. The lessons would, however, have 
to be taken by night, as Anderle’s father would never 
have sanctioned such a scheme. Elated with the 
prospect, Joseph bade adieu to his new friends ; 
but his purpose was not to return home. He went 
deeper into the wood’s recesses, and throwing him- 
self on the grass in an ecstacy of delight, dreamed 
away the hours till sunrise. Dreamed of what? 
The sweet eyes of the young Jewess ; he had scarcely 
been conscious of them. No, he was enslaved by 
the wonderful Amati. 

Isaac, the old Jew, was not a product of the 
musical schools ; he was a virtuoso of the road. 
Accident took him hither and thither, and in the 
course of a roving life his violin had resounded to 
many phases of emotion. One day he took part 
in feasts and merrymakings; the next he shared 
in scenes of sadness. What technique he possessed 
had been caught from a wandering player with 
whom he travelled in boyhood, and who had 
received some regular and skilful tuition. This 
friend and master was stricken down by pulmonary 
disease, and in gratitude for the boy’s affection 
bestowed upon him his Amati, blessing the instru- 
ment with the breath of a dying man. From this 
time the instrument became to Isaac as a sacred 
possession ; he never willingly allowed it to leave 
his sight ; and the feeling grew with his years, so 
that love of the Amati almost crushed out his 
natural love for wife and child. It was to him asa 
religion, sustaining him through all troubles ; he 
could not conceive himself living without it. 
When his wife Rebecca died, the violin sang the 
most pathetic of elegies; and taking his little 
daughter by the hand he went forth on his wander- 
ing, leaving to‘others the care of the burial. When 
the evil days came and he was compelled to go 
without food, in order that his daughter might not 
starve, he found consolation in his Amati, the tones 
soothing him into oblivion of all suffering. Faint- 
ing often brought forgetfulness ; but even in illness 








his hand never forsook the violin. When he slept, 
the violin rested upon the coverlet of the bed ; and 
for the torture of body which came in the wake of 
age and exposure, he seemed to find some subtle 
balm. by stroking the familiar neck and gently 
touching the strings. 

This reverence for the violin was shared in some 
degree by his daughter Leah. It was associated 
in her mind with all the most solemn acts of their 
joint lives, and it ever seemed a part of her father’s 
inmost soul. When he awoke the Amati to song 
she listened with something of religious devotion, 
and when at night, as often happened, the sounds 
suddenly penetrated her sleeping chamber, she 
wove them into the texture of her fairest dreams. 

But a maiden’s dreams will change and take on 
new colours. Since Joseph had become her father’s 
pupil, Leah’s dreams were less peaceful, and the 
Amati spoke to her with a more impassioned utter- 
ance. During his lessons she was always present ; 
and while master and pupil were absorbed, Leah 
had full opportunity to let her fancy wander re- 
garding the youth, and to watch the play of emotion 
on his fine face. Gradually passion blossomed 
within her until it overshadowed her soul. When 
it was day she longed for the night which was to 
bring him to the hut; when it was night she was 
torn with the changes of hope, disappointment, 
trembling, longing, and unfulfilled desire. A Jewess’ 
fiery heart flamed within her, and threatened to 
burn up the fibres of her being. 

Of all this Joseph knew nothing, suspected 
nothing : it is doubtful whether he had given the 
girl apassing thought, so’completely plunged was 
he in his music. The progress he made was 
astonishing to any one who did not know his ter- 
rific energy; but, in spite of the satisfaction of 
achievement, he remained of gloomy-melancholic 
temper; at the bottom of his heart there was a 
great discontent. 

At last one evening, taking a sudden determina- 
tion, Joseph said to Isaac : “The more I study, the 
more miserable I become. You teach me how to 
play, but the tone remains thin and harsh, and my 
execution is thrown away. Since I have heard your 
Amati, my violin disgusts me.” 

Even as he talked the young man’s excitement 
grew, and his words became almost wild. 

“* See, my soul’s happiness is bound up with this. 
I cannot live without the Amati; for.tRe sake of 
my poor soul, sell me your violin, I have struggled 
against the desire which possesses me; but the 
tones of the Amati haunt me night and day, and it 
seems as if nothing were too desperate for me to 
attempt if only the Amati could become mine. | 
shall be of age in two months, and will put my 
whole fortune at your disposal. I would rather beg 
my way from village to village with the Amati 
in my hand than live and die a rich man without 
it.” 

While he spoke thus, the Jew also yielded to 
excitement, and convulsively grasped the instru- 
ment. ; 4 

“ You are asking my life, young man,” he said at 
length. 

“ But you are old: you are weary, and the close 
of your life should be free from care. It shall be 
so: I shall put my wealth and my strength at the 
service of you and your child, if you will only grant 
iny wish.” 

“When I am laid in my grave the Amati shall 
be yours ; I swear it by the God of my fathers; but 
as long as old Isaac lives, no king, no emperor is 
rich enough to buy his violin.” 

“But, Isaac, do not madden me, 
the violin.” 

“Would you, then, slay me like a dog that you 
may rob me of my instrument. Then woe to you ; 
it will be your curse.” 

“God help me, then ; you will see me no more.” 
And he went out of the hut. 

As he went out, Leah rose mechanically and fol- 
lowed him. At the door she stopped him, laying 
her hand on his shoulder. It was with a light as of 
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madness in her eyes that she turned her gaze 
fixedly on him, saying : “‘ Would you stay for the 
Amati’s sake, if it were yours? Would you then be 
happy?” 

Joseph looked long and eagerly at the girl ; her 
eyes fell before his; her hand shrunk from his 
shoulder. Suddenly a new intelligence expressed 
itself in his face; he leant toward the girl, and, ina 
whisper thrilling with passion, said, ‘‘ Leah, do you 
love me?” 

She uttered a low cry, and strove to escape, but 
Joseph held her firmly. The next moment, seized 
with a sudden joy, he wound his arms about the 
girl, and spoke in eager tones: “ Listen, girl, have 
you the courage of love? Can you dare to do 
what will bring happiness for me—for us ?” 

Raising her dark eyes, which were tremulous 
with feeling, the Jewess cast upon the youth a look 
so intense, so irresistible in its meaning, that his 
whole nature was moved. For a moment he felt 
the influence of a pure emotion ; self-sacrificing 
affection had won him from his selfish desire. He 
bent to kiss the girl; but with a hasty gesture she 
withdrew herself, saying, with serious purpose, “1 
will bring the Amati; when, I know not; wait 
every evening on the outskirts of the wood till I 
come.” 

“ But your father! He will not give it.” 

“Wait ; you shall be happy.” 

Many nights passed, the young man waited in 
the shadow of the wood, but had no sign from the 
girl, Impatience was consuming him, and the pro- 
longed tension of feeling made him so violent in 
behaviour that his relations with his family became 
more and more embittered. A mood was settling 
upon him in which it seemed possible to him to face 
any dark deed in order to gain hisend. This would 
alternate with disgust at his self-inflicted torments, 
until life seemed hardly worth bearing. 

Nine days after her promise, Leah appeared. The 
night was cheerless, and a cold wind moved the 
folds of her dark dress. As she walked slowly 
towards the youth, her features were so deathlike 
that he forgot his own desire in alarm at her state, 
and moved hastily towards her. In her hand was 
the Amati, which she held towards him. As he 
received the instrument from her he marked a 
great shudder pass over her features, while with 
choked utterance she said, “ Take it and be happy ; 
but oh! do not forsake me, I have no other friend.” 

* What, no other !” 

“ My father is dead. I feared it. I begged him 
with tears and despair ; he was cold to all entreaties, 
and to-night when he slept soundly I removed the 
instrument from its place. In a little while I heard 
moans coming from his chamber; he had been 
seized with spasms which became more violent as 
he missed his Amati from the coverlet. I ran to his 
aid; 1 restored the violin and bent over to soothe 
him, But he had guessed my intention. I saw 
it in his eye, and it seemed to me that his lips 
shaped the word ‘murderess’ as he drew his last 
breath. I have kept my promise, now keep yours’; 
i come to you with the Amati, and with—a parent’s 
curse.” 

She sank at his feet, but Joseph raised her. 
“ Woman,” he said, and his voice was colder than 
the night air. “‘ What have you done? God knows, 
I would not have had the Amati at such a price. 
How can we hope to live with this dark stain on 
your soul and mine. Go, the prize is unworthy the 
sacrifice.” 

As he spoke, a-change passed over the face of 
the Jewess ; a soul’s tragedy was there wrought 
out. She pressed her hand convulsively against her 
breast, then casting one long look upon the man for 
whom she had sinned, she said in tones of deathly 
calmness, “ Father, I am judged ; you are avenged.” 

Without uttering another word, she turned, 
walked towards the cottage with steady step, and 
passed over the threshhold into the silent chamber 
of the dead, 

The possession of the Amati, as may be supposed, 
did not bring happiness to the young man, _Pro- 





bably the last scene with Leah had precipitated the 
nervous illness long impending; at all events he 
was at once prostrated by a fever, in which he was 
visited by the wierdest shapes. In all his ravings 
he never parted with the Amati, and the extra- 
ordinary melodies he drew from it gave a touch of 
the demoniac to his state. His friends believed him 
to be possessed by evil spirits ; even his devoted 
mother found strength to tend him by much pray- 
ing and crossing of herself. 

When the crisis was passed he asked for the 
Jewess. No one had knowledge of her. A tale 
was whispered that one of her shoes had been found 
near the lake; it may be that in the still water 
she had found rest. 


It was observed that when Joseph heard this he. 


shuddered, and put away the Amati. He then 
tried to fall into the ordinary round of existence, 
eating the common bread of common life, and ad- 
justing his ambitions to the narrow horizon of a 
Bohemian village. But the irreconcilable instinct 
was too deeply centred in him. One day he took 
up the violin, pressed it to his lips, as a good 
Catholic presses a sacred relic, and passed out into 
the world. 

To wander, and still to wander, was the weary 
condition of the tenure of the Jew's Amati. For a 
time he abode in Warsaw, perfecting his technique. 
Then he appeared in public, and audiences were 
rapt away by a new virtuoso, whose tones had a 
gloomy passion, hitherto unknown. The people of 
Warsaw would fain have had him stay among them, 
and tempted him with dazzling promises ; but the 
spirit of unrest was uponhim. He was soon known 
in every town throughout Poland and Hungary, the 
audiences vying in the enthusiasm of their greet- 
ings. To Anderle this career was not without 
fascination ; it even brought a new light into his 
face, and on waves of applause he seemed to float 
into a calmer region of the spirit. He had put the 
dross of existence behind him ; he lived for music, 
and for music alone. It might even be that happi- 
ness would take up her abode with him, making the 
past a peaceful oblivion. Vain hope! Across his 
life would come the vision of the young Jewess, and 
his happiest moments would modulate into remorse 
and pain. Even while his star was at its fullest, 
when the musical firmament was ringing with his 
praise, a cloud of gloom was slowly forming. He 
sickened at heart, and no opiate could bring relief. 
The suspicion wrought itself about him that those 
near him were plotting to steal his violin, and that 
with its loss his art would be extinguished. This 
fancy throve until it became an overpowering 
mania ; verily he had entered into the inheritance 
of the Jew. Evil days were succeeded by sleepless 
nights, and ever would arise the pale farm of the 
unhappy Leah, deaf to his entreaties, shunning his 
embraces, pointing only with the gestures of despair 
to the violin. ‘Io escape from himself, driven by 
the secret instinct which tormented him, he jour- 
neyed ceaselessly. Physicians were of no avail, the 
air of his native Bohemia had no healing virtues ; 
he had to run his fateful ae One day he dis- 
appeared. 

For many days his fate, | emsained a mystery, and 
public excitement had almost had time to die down, 
when one evening a peasant heard strange sounds 
issuing from the old hut in the wood near Podre- 
brad. The hut had the reputation of being haunted, 
and men approached it with trembling, that was in 
no way lessened as the sounds resolved themselves 
into the searching tones] of a magnificent violin. 
Could it be that the spirit of the Jew had returned 
to keep the anniversary of his death, which some of 
the villagers declared to be that very day? The 
village pastor was brought on the scene, as it 
seemed a case requiring his ghostly offices. Pray- 
ing earnestly, and sprinkling holy water the while, 
the holy man crossed the threshold just as a burst 
of music more profoundly moving than any hitherto 
heard thrilled the awe-struck listeners. Suddenly 
the music fell into calmer strains ; a lovely adagio 
sang from the violin as if a heaven of beatific peace 





were opening ; then when all were wondering came 
a sound as of rent strings, followed by the fall ofa 


heavy body. The troubled spirit of Joseph Anderle 
had, with the breaking of the violin, passed into 
the region where all discords are resolved. 

After the German of ELISE POLKO. 
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Hints on its Practice.” 


By Miss Amy Fay. 


RTISTS may be divided into two classes: 
those who have a great natural gift for 
technique, and those who have to acquire 
it by hard study. The first class play 

“by the grace of God,” as the Germans cleverly 
put it. The second have to work out their destiny 
slowly and painfully by the aid of man. I have 
observed that those persons who have the gift for 
reading music rapidly generally combine with it 
facility of execution. They have an unerring in- 
stinct which tells them just where to put their 
fingers, even in the most rapid and complicated 
passages. Those who read slowly, on the contrary, 
usually have the same slowness in the fingers, and 
are obliged to analyse each note and its connection 
with the succeeding ones before they can play it. 
The latter require a month to do what the former 


can accomplish in a few days, or even hours. The | 


slow readers have some compensations. They are 
able to play by heart, and have strong memories. 
For the very reason that they are obliged to work 
harder to conquer mechanical difficulties, they are 
apt to be better interpreters, because they listen 
more closely. If they cannot read the printed 
pages with rapidity, once learned, they are inde- 
pendent of the manuscript. The greatest artists 
possess both gifts equally. 

One would think that all artists of high rank 
ought to be able to impart to their pupils the prin- 
ciples of a fine technique. Having got over the 
hill Difficulty themselves, they ought to be able to 
retrace the steps they have taken with a talented 
and conscientious scholar. Such, however, is not 
the case. Whether it is that they have forgotten 
how they have arrived at a given result, or whether 
it is laziness and indifference on their part, I can- 
not decide. I am inclined to think they have never 
systematised their ideas into a definite form of ex- 
pression. They play more by instinct than by rule. 
Yet, rules are just as important in practising as 
they are in everything else. I have heard many 
artists play in the course of my life, but I have 
rarely met with one who could give me any prac- 
tical hints about technique. I went to Germany 
to study the piano with Tausig, than whom I 
suppose a greater virtuoso never lived. At the 
first lesson he said: “Play me the scale of F 
sharp major.” I played it. The only thing he 
said was, “ Put the fifth finger on the top note of 
the scale, instead of turning the thumb under and 
ending on the second,” which was what I had been 
doing. He also said, “Curve your fingers,” and 
indeed he made me curve them so much that it 
seemed to me I was playing upon my finger nails. 
Not a word did I get out of him who could play 
scales with a velvety smoothness and velocity 
which seemed like a zephyr blowing over'the keys. 
I know very well by subsequent experience that I 
must have played that scale of F sharp major with 
a stiff wrist, and there must have been wholly 
absent from it either smoothness or velocity. All 
that I did was to play the notes correctly, nothing 
more, 

Now, why did not Tausig take that scale through 
with me, note by note, and show me how to practise 
it — one hand? bia fi did he not at least play 

*A paper read at 2 is Music ‘Teachers! National abbas 
Cleveland, 
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the scale through before me as he practised it him- 
self? Then 1 could have. got an.idea. I knew 
nothing about the legato or wrist movement. © All 
1 knew was that a scale ought to sound like a 
string of pearls, and that E could not do it. That 
was one of the things I had crossed the ocean to 
learn, and I had come to Tausig as the man who 
could teach me. “You must practise the scales 
every day,” he said, and he never heard me play 
another one, though I did practise them religiously 
every day. At the end of four years, having spent 
an immense amount of time over them, I had, of 
course, made some improvement, but I was still 
very far from being able to do what I now teach 
my own pupils in six mofiths. My pupils practise 
one scale from ten minutes to half an hour per day, 
while I used to practise them all a whole hour per 
day. I remember that my brain used to feel be- 
numbed when I had played the last one. But I 
show my pupils how to practise rightly, and ten 
minutes well spent is worth more than an hour 
ypent wrongly. 

After spending a year in Tausig’s conseryatory, 
working myself to death over scales and the 
“Gradus ad Parnassum,” I went to Kullak, with 
whom | studied three years anda half. The first 
year I took private lessons, and after that I was put 
into the highest class of his lady pupils. 

Kullak had an immense reputation, both as artist 
and teacher. He was thought to have no superior 
in Germany, and even Liszt had the greatest respect 
for him as a teacher. A number of his pupils are 
here before me, and I am glad of it, for if I do him 
any injustice I shall be pleased if they will correct 
my statements. 
a teacher of technique. 

How well I remember my first lesson. It was in 
the evening from seven to eight o’clock. I was 
shown into his large music room, wholly bare of 
any carpet or furniture except two grand pianos in 
the centre of it. A lamp stood on each one, making 
a circle of light upon the floor, while the distant 
corners of the room were quite in shadow. Ina 
moment Kullak stood before me. His personality 
was extremely interesting and artistic. His deep-set 
eyes looking penetratingly at me through his spec- 
tacles, and his strong and passionate mouth at 
once impressed me. _ I said to myself, “ Here is an 
artist and no mere pedagogue.” Kullak did not ask 
me to play a scale, nor did he say anything about 
technique whatever. He probably thought that as 
I had been in Tausig’s conservatory a year I 
must know how to practise. He asked me what 
pieces I had been studying last. I said Tausig 
had just given me Liszt’s “ Au bord d’une source.” 
“Play it,” said he, taking the music and setting 
it up on his own piano, at which he seated himself. 
I sat at the other one and played by heart, as I had 
no second copy. I had then been about six weeks 
without any lessons, and so I had had a good 
chance to practise and learn it. Moreover, Tausig 
had condescended to play the last half of it for me, 
so I had got a conception of it. 

Kullak gave me some additional beautiful ideas 
about the first half. ‘ Those skipping notes in the 
left hand were stray drops of water sparkling through 
the air,” he said, and certainly, as he played them, 
they were. I was inspired and helped by his play- 
ing, and I imitated him as wéll as I could. When 
I had finished he exclaimed enthusiastically, “Frau- 
lein, Sie sind eine geboren Kunstlerin!” (You are 
a born artist !) 

Now, this was not true. 1 was not a born artist, 
for if 1 had been I should have had that natural 
gift for technique of which I have already spoken, 
and which born artists always possess. It was 
evident later on that he did not think so himself, 
for one day in a tirade he gave me as to what an 
artist should be able to do, he turned short round 
on his stool and said, “ What do you know about 
Playing scales in double thirds and double sixths ?” 
and then began playing them in most: magnificent 
style himself. I meekly confessed that ‘I knew 
nothing, though I did not ‘add “thanks to him,” as 


He was particularly celebrated as 








I might have done. I then asked him to recom- 
mend me a work out of which to study them, He 
told me to get Kontski’s technical exercises, which 
I did, and at once added the daily study of double 
thirds and double sixths to my scale practice. 
Kullak also told me to study his “ Octave School” 
and Czerny’s “School of the Virtuoso.” Many 
wearisome days | spent practising this latter work, 
which is fatiguing to the mind to the last degree, 
and I would not condemn a scholar of mine to it, 
since, useful as it is, there are others which are 
equally so which are really delightful to study. The 
Stuttgart habit of playing Bach an hour per day 
is much better, for it improves the mind as well 
as the fingers. 

Kullak’s strong point as a teacher consisted in 
his constantly playing with his pupils. Scharwenka 
said one day in speaking of him: “ By playing 
with his pupils Kullak trains their ear, so that they 
are insensibly led along. They learn their weak. 
points by constant comparison with him.” He 
always used two grand pianos in teaching, which 
stood side by side, he sitting at one and the pupil 
at the other. While it was a good plan in some 
respects, in others it was not, for it disaccustomed 
the pupils to play alone, and his touch was so 
powerful that it drowned them out completely. 


_But we got a standard of how a piece ought to 


sound when played by a great artist, and that was 
a great thing, and was probably the secret of 
Kullak’s success as a teacher. 

And now I come to the man who taught me 
more about practising than all my other teachers 
put together. I allude to Deppe, in Berlin. I owe 
the good fortune of making his acquaintance to 
Mr Sherwood, who met him before I did, and who 
introduced me to him. Whether Deppe’s ideas 
are entirely original with himself, I do not know. 
Sometimes I am inclined to think he may have got 
some of them from Wieck, 2s Wieck’s method 
seemed to me identical with his in some respects. 
Certainly, Wieck was a great master, as his 
daughter Clara’s playing showed, not to speak of 
the many other great artists who were trained by 
him. 

Like Wieck, Deppe begins his instructions at 
the very beginning. That is, he first forms the 
hand by certain technical exercises, showing the 
pupil how to place it upon the keys and raise 
the fingers and let them fall separately. I main- 
tain that not one person in a hundred can raise 
the finger and let it fall on a key without stiffen- 
ing the wrist, unless their attention is particularly 
called to it. I have never had a pupil that I did 
not have to limber out their wrist, and show them 
that they were really and unconsciously contract- 
ing the muscles and tightening them. In fact, the 
only way I could detect it in myself was by holding 
one hand between the thumb and middle finger of 
the other while practising the exercises, when the 
contraction is at once felt. It is precisely the same 
difficulty that singers experience with the muscles 
of the throat. Now, if a singing master should say 
to his pupil, “Don’t contract the muscles of the 
throat when you sing,” that is all very well as it goes, 
but if he can’t show him how to avoid it, it would 
not do much good. Probably very few teachers 
can do this, and that is why so many fine voices 
are ruined. Yet it must bea very simple thing if 
you know how; as Deppe often used to say in 
teaching, “it is the egg of Columbus,” 

Deppe’s technical exercises are ten in number, 
and require twenty minutes to play through, ten 
minutes for each hand. Each one has a definite 
object, and I find I cannot omit one of them with 
my pupils without loss to them. They include 
raising the fingers and pressing them down on the 
keys without stiffening the wrist, the trill in slow 
movement, in single notes and then in double 
thirds, five notes of the scale, which is the founda- 
tion of the whole scale. Then follows the raising 
of the fore-arm and letting the fingers drop on the 
black keys from above, sinking with the wrist but 
holding the first joint of the finger very firm. This 








is a most important exercise, and is the foundation 
of chord playing, which.is done on the same prin- 
ciple. We all remember the pictures in the 
instruction books where the hand is represented 
thrown back at right angles from the wrist in 
striking chords and octaves. ‘This would be 
diametrically opposite to Deppe’s system, which 
would be to let the weight of the forearm test upon 
the key, and take up the chord from the arm, the 
hand hanging loosely from the wrist. 

By -following the instruction book method the . 
fingers are thrown suddenly back from the keys, 
and the arm is rigid. This produces the effect of 
shutting the mouth instantly at the conclusion of a 
phrase in singing. The sound is cut off instead of 
dying away. By adopting Deppe’s method the arm 
and wrist rise from the keys before the fingers leave 
them, and this momentary clinging of the fingers to 
the keys prolongs the tone and makes it zsthetically 
beautiful. The movement is also graceful to look 
at, and the arm is supple and free. It is the same 
in practising octaves, and even in the staccato. 
The hand is never thrown back, but is always lifted 
by the arm. 

Deppe’s ideas in regard to the scale are also very 
important. ‘He teaches the pupil not to tuck the 
thumb under, but to prepare for the thumb by turn- 
ing alittle on each finger, turning the wrist outward, 
and making the thumb a point of support on which 
to lift the hand over the next key, in fact, stretching 
from the thumb. Contracting the thumb is one. of 
the stumbling blocks in technique. It is a habit I 
have to break in every pupil. The thumb must be 
curved and free from the hand in order to work 
properly. The advantage of this is clearly seen by 
looking at the hand from the inside with the fingers 
curved. Pinch the thumb in or let the hand fall 
over it, and motion is at once impeded. Ifthis scale 
is practised ten minutes per day according to 
Deppe’s method, it is sufficient. In six months a 
beautiful scale can be acquired. I know it by 
actual experience,in teaching. 

‘A petition has lately been circulated in Berlin 
begging the police to regulate the hours of practice, 
and a regular war against pianists has been declared, 
because it is said that the numberless hours of 
scale practice and finger exercises indulged in by 
students is having a serious effect upon the mental 
and physical welfare of the people there. In 
Weimar practising with the windows open is not 
allowed, and in a letter to Emil Liebling from his 
brother, Paul Liebling, who is now at Weimar, and 
which I read a day or two since, he says it is a 
difficult matter for Liszt’s pupils to get a boarding 
place. 

If people knew how to practise according to 
Deppe’s method they would not meet with this 
difficulty, for instead of setting the nerves on edge 
it quiets them. I have sometimes been in the 
house with invalids and have practised all day 
long, and they have enjoyed it and have been 
impatient to have me begin again the following 
day. 








SuBTLE rhymes, with ruin rife, 
Murmur in the house of life, 

Sung by the Sisters as they spin ; 
In perfect time and measure they 
Build and unbuild our echoing clay 
As the two twilights of the day | 
Fold us music-drunken in, 


For the world was built in order, 

And the atoms march in tune ; 

Rhyme the pipe and Time the warder, 

Cannot forget the sun, the moon, 

Orb and atom forth they prance, 

When they hear from far the rune, 

None so backward in the troop, 

When the music and the dance 

Reach his place and circumstance 

But knows a sun-creating sound, 

And, though a pyramid, will bound, 
EMERSON, 
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HAPE me my dreamy, white keys and throbbing 
Ss strings: 
From realms of silence come the shining ones, 
Steeped in a splendour from no light of suns, 
Jn glory that no golden summer flings ; 
Theirs ts the very dance and rhythm of things 
That shapes the flowers and stars, nor ever shuns 
The decpest heart's abysses wheve there runs 
A gladness as at touch of stooping wings. 


Resolve the complex chord; the sound-tides whelm 
That kingdom luminous ; and o'er new deeps 

Black ships are driven with despairing helm ; 
Beauty is dead, and passion storms and weeps : 

So dreams will change and realm succeed to realm, 
While o'er the keys the great magician sweeps. 





@our loittPe efiddferd. 


HE other night I espied in Oxford Street a crowd 
of people, and walking up found them gathered 
round a group of four street ‘musicians, who were 
playing a lively waltz, The boy was perhaps 

fourteen, with an air of responsibility on his face which 
sat almost comically on one of his slight stature. His 
eyes were keen and watchful, his bow moved, he glanced 
an order to his orchestra, but he was evidently intent on 
the giving capacity of his audience, and his bearing was 
that of a parson who was preaching a charity sermon, 
The orchestra was four strong: the boy with his violin ; 
his sister, a little creature in hat and shawl, with a 
violoncello, taller than herself; another sister with a 
violin ; and then a fourth, the four built, as it were, on 
a sliding scale. The crowd grew thicker, and the music 
livelier. The shop girls, released from their stuffy 
workshops, began to dance rather bashfully, as if they 
knew it was not quite comme il faut, Then the music 
stopped, and one of the little girls stepped out and cir- 
cumnavigated the globe of which she was the centre, and 
quite a harvest of pence dropped into the hat. One 
more tune, and the quartette moved off to another pitch. 
I need not trouble you with a further description of these 
four little musicians, who have come of late to be familiar 
figures at our street corners, Day after day they may be 
seen, sometimes in Oxford Street, sometimes in Regent 
Street, sometimes in the Strand, and sometimes in the 
City. They pitch, they play, they sing a chorus, hat 
describes the usual circle, the pence are transferred from 
one pocket into another, they bow and move on, or are 
moved on, elsewhere—straws in the Maelstrém of Baby- 
lon, always attracting sympathy by their extreme youth- 
fulnes, their neat clothing, and modesty of demeanour. 
This, then, is the Damm family. They seemed so 
prosperous and so different from the peripatetic musicians 
who haunt our streets by day and night that I ventured 
to make some inquiries which led to a call. 

A small street off Tottenham Court Road, ‘second 
bell, two-pair front,” along a dark passage, up two flights 
of uncarpeted steps, and at the top is the home of the 
young Paganini and his cherubic sisters, the Nérudas of 
the fave. Ina minute I found myself surrounded by the 
Damm family. ‘There on the bed sat the father, running 
a fiddle bow over a lump of resin; there was the mother 
by the fire, adjusting a nightdress on the youngest mem- 
ber of the household, a bright little creature with a mass 
of red curls falling over her eyes. In the corner the 
great brown body of the violoncello reposed, for all the 
world like one of the family, against a small harmonium, 
and four little music-stands stood bolt upright, with 
music scores lying open as if there had been a recent 
practice. The musicians had just returned, and were 
seated at a table by the window over some steaming 
bouilli, which filled the room with a savoury perfume. 
Some reminiscences of the Fatherland, in the form of the 
bright coloured chromos, hung on the walls, a clock 
ticked cheerfully on the mantelshelf, a great pot was 





simmering on the hearth, and a small fire burned in the 
grate, shedding a pleasant glow, and an oil lamp lighted 
up the room, which was not large for seven people. But 


rents are high in the small streets off Tottenham Court - 


Road, murky and soot-laden though they he, and the 
sweet air is heavily adulterated before it penetrates these 
thickly populated byways. ‘*Two windows, a door, a 
fireplace and a chimney, why what a splendid draught 
you can make, and what better ventilation do you require? 
And the nearer the roof the fresher the air, is my motto,” 
is the cry of the landlord who asks five shillings a week 
for such accommodation and gets it. If the room is 
overcrowded it has still a homely aspect, with a cosy 
corner to read in, with one or two books lying about, and 
a newspaper. Nor was the harmony kept for the streets 
and the public. A better tempered, more polite, or more 
cheerful circle I have seldom seen. The little bread- 
winners had been out for hours, fiddling and singing 
industriously, and had come im weary and footsore ; but. 
they were as cheerful and light-hearted as though 
Tottenham Court Road two-pair front had been a 
nursery in Grosvenor Square. So they chattered over 
the day’s doings, the mother moving about to supply 
their wants, the father joining in the conversation. Their 
story, though common enough, still gives fresh proof 
that one-half of the world little knows how the other 
half lives. It is short, and at least shows that the value 
of a child’s labour in our great cities is a valuable asset. 
These four children, with, maybe, some little aptitude for 
music, have supported an invalid father for two or three 
years in comparative .affluence. 
found the bread and paid the long doctor’s-bills. Years 
ago the father worked as a wheelwright in a sunny 
German village, but an accident incapacitated him, and 
he now no longer knows ‘* laborious days.” He and his 
wife emigrated to England and settled for a time in 
Lancashire. ‘The mother attended the country fairs with 
one of her little children, one ‘playing the accordion, the 
other the tambourine, and between them they often made 
twenty or thirty shillings a day. And for some years 
they ran the round of wake after wake and fair after fair, 
penetrating to the remotest hamlets, reaping a bounteous 
harvest. Germans have frugal instincts, They saved 
and bought a business in Manchester. They were 
robbed. They lost all they had and took to the streets 
again. More music, more weary tramps, and another 
hoard was gathered together. Last time it was a shop. 
This time it is a lodging-house. One night a poor devil 
of a compatriot, gaunt and out at elbows, begged for a 
night’s rest. It was accorded to him. The poor are 
always kind to each other. He remained for a time. 
The stranger was a musician in a rude fashjon. In 
return he taught the Damm children the rudiments of 
music, and they adopted the violin. And thus the 
Damm cast their bread upon the waters. Presently the 
lodging-house came to grief. The lodgers levanted, and 
the Damms were in debt. They had no balance and 
once more turned to the streets. The bread now came 
back to them. The musical mother and the lame father 
stopped at home. The four little Damms had their 
fiddles, and were sent out to enchant the coppers, That 
was four years ago. And even to-day they are not very 
big Damms. 

The London streets are so full of rags and wretched- 
ness that the eye falls readily on neat clothes and modest 
demeanour. So the Damms have been fortunate in their 
London experiences. They arrived some seven months 
ago from Liverpool, and since then have appeared almost 
daily in one of the great thoroughfares. ‘‘ People are 
very kind to us,” says the boy. ‘* When it rains we have 
been invited to take shelter in fine| houses. At night 
when we go home ladies and gentlemen often pay our 
"bus fares, or sometimes put us into a cab. Sometimes 
a servant takes us to perform to his mistress, who has 
seen us through the window. I give lessons at two 
shillings an hour to a young lady (a musical parlourmaid 
—where does she practise ?)—I take my lessons at the 
Polytechnic. My sisters go to school in the morning ; 
sometimes when the three go I stop here and practise ; 
when two go we start off on our round and the others 
join us presently. It is pleasant work in nice weather, 
but you've got to look for your money. I dare say we 
make as much as twenty-five shillings a day, sometimes 
thirty, mostly in coppers. In the City the gentlemen are 
more generous. We have taken as much as three pounds 
there in a day. But the police are more particular and 
move us on,” ‘Which is the more generous—the lady 
or the gentleman?” I asked the boy. ‘‘ Well,” after 
a pause, ‘You see the gentlemen have more.”-—a/ 
Mall Gazette. 


Their earnings have’ 





Mr Mackenzie’s Rees 
Opera. 
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HE solitary operatic production of the present 
season is likely to be the new English lyrical 
drama entitled ‘Guillem, the Troubadour,” 
which Mr Carl Rosa expressly commissioned 

Mr A. C. Mackenzie to compose to Dr Franz Huefler’s 
libretto. for production at Drury Lane, .. We. under. 
stand that the Scottish composer has not attempted 
to progress further in the ‘‘advanced” school, of 
which, rightly or wrongly, he is accredited an adherent ; 
and that the music, while preserving the use of the 
leitmotif and discarding spoken dialogue, does noi 
disdain the employment of set arias and melodious con- 
certed pieces of the old style. The troubadour Guillem 
de Cabestanh incurred the jealousy of a certain Lord of 
Roussillon, who, not altogether without reason, suspected 
his wife. The husband took a terrible revenge. He 
caused the troubadour to be murdered, and plucking the 
heart from the corpse, he had it roasted and served asa 
dish. It was not until after the guilty wife had partaken 
of the hideous meal that she was told the truth. She 
then declared that she would never eat, less noble food 
than the heart of her,lover, and she, committed suicide by 
starvation. Her death aroused indignation throughout 
the province, and the nobles of the vicinity besieged the 
castle of Roussillon and administered dramatic justice 
upon the barbarous husband. Such is the legend, the 
unsavoury features of which are, of course, treated alle- 
gorically in theopera. Dr Hueffer allows Margarida’s guilt 
to be obvious to the audience from the outset. When Count 
Raimon, her husband, and Lord Robert, the betrothed of 
Azalais, her sister, enter in the first scene, they call in 
the minstrel, in whom Margarida at once recognises her 
disguised lover, Guillem. During the elaborate Provengal 
masque and ballet which immediately ensue, she confides 
her secret to her sister. Her husband half suspects it, 
but he keeps his own counsel, At length a peasant 
approaches, and offers the lady a goblet filled with the 
wine “sanh del trobador,” otherwise ‘‘ blood of the 
troubadour,” which thenceforward forms the motto of the 
opera, Guillem sings his troubadour song, which also 
plays an important part in the last act, and the scene 
ends with the crowning of the minstrel with the garland 
of poesy. The next act opens with a brief love duet, 
which ceases at the approach of Azalais and a hunting 
party. Count Raimon’s jealousy is now thoroughly 
roused. He calls a crossbowman, and orders him to kill 
the minstrel. The victim is, however, temporarily saved. 
After a somewhat stormy interview. between the two men, 
Azalais, for her sister’s sake, pretends the troubadour has 
been her own lover, and the act ends with,a regular 
operatic concerted finale. The third opens with a 
lengthy, elaborate, and. most impassioned love duet, the 
idea and many of the details of which are suggestive of 
Wagner's “‘ Tristan und Isolde,” Margarida and Guillem 
are together amid the darkness of the’ night in a garden 
beneath the wife’s bed-chamber. They are once inter- 
rupted by Lord Robert and a party of revellers, but they 
easily elude observation by hiding amidst some trees. 
They return when the revellers pass on, and the love duet 
lasts until the watchful Azalais ina song (which is a 
literal translation of an old Provengal a/éd or morning 
song) announces dawn. As the lovers separate, retainers 
enter curiously enough with battledores and shuttlecocks 
to play the jeu de paume, which is the medizeval Proven- 
gal equivalent for the modern lawn-tennis, While they 
are so playing, the troubadour enters reading a book, 
and the Lord Robert grievously insults him. It is merely 
a ruse. Swords are drawn. Count Raimon rushes to 
his wife’s chamber shouting ‘‘ They kill our poet! 
Help!” and Margarida appears. She falls into the 
trap. As the curtain is lowered, she proclaims before 
them all, ‘‘ He is mine! I love him! I would die for 
him!” The last act opens with yet another love scene. 
But ‘‘ Guillem” soon leaves:the apartment by a rope 
ladder, singing the refrain of his troubadour song heard 
in the first act. The avenging husband then enters and 
sings the baritone song of the ‘Sanh del Trobador.” 
Margarida, seizing the goblet, narrates the catastrophe 
as ina vision, At the instant that she has drained the 
glass and smashed it on the floor, the body of the 
murdered troubadour is brought in, and the heroin 
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il mounting the balustrade, throws herzelf headtong: 
“a be castle moat, Madamié ‘Valleria: will sing. the: 
tusic of the guilty wife, Mr M*Guckin that of the equally 

ity hero, and Mr Crotty” that of the husband. Mr 
Henry Emden is painting the scenery, and the composer 
will conduct. oe, 4 oe ’ * : 








on ‘Parsifal, and the Bayreuth Theatre.” 

After dwelling on the early history of Bayreuth, 
and explaining that the name is ptobably derived ‘from 
« Baier” (Bavarian) and “‘reuten” (to root out), meaning 
simply ‘‘ Bavarian Settlement,” formed by destroying the 
forests that existed there, the lecturer passed on to say 
that if Wagner could claim to be the first who proposed 
building a theatre for special performances far away from 
the fashionable world, and in a place which could ‘never 
become fashionable with the tourist, his ideas of the plan 
on which his theatre is constructed were entertained by 
others before him, notably by Grétry, who has described, 
as an ideal theatre, just such a building as that now 
standing at Bayreuth, even to the hidden orchestra. The 
lecturer then proceeded to give a summary of his own 
experiences and sensations in connection with the per- 
He spoke of the difficulty of 
appreciating the first act at the first heating, he alluded 
with enthusiastic admiration to the poetic beauty of 
the scene between Kundry and Parsifal, advising those 
who propose visiting Bayreuth this year to acquaint 
themselves with the scene beforehand, and he explained 
with peculiar force the truly ‘‘ unexampled ” effect of the 
sacrament scene on the audience. As most people have 
heard before, though perhaps not from an eye witness, 
the large assembly, as one man, broke through the con- 
ventional manners of a lifetime, and at the fall of the 
curtain, after sitting for a moment gs if spell-bound; they 
rose in silence, by ome ¢onsent and, prepared to leave the 
theatre amid a stillness more impressive than any applause, 
After this unparalleled proof of Wagner’s power, such 
experiences as one related by Mr Frost, seem only 
natural. He related that the night before the first per- 
formance he was in the company of an Englishman and 
a German materialist. ‘The,former objected to this scene 
as desecrating the most sacred rite of the Christian 


T the last meeting of the London Branch of the 
k Wagner Society, Mr H. F. Frost read a paper 


religion; the latter objected to it as an.attempt to revive ' 


worn out fables whose poetry has lost its charm, After 
the performance both dissentients were on/ Wagner's side; 
the one said the performance was so reverent that it took 
away all idea ‘of impropriety, and the other confessed to 
having been awakened to. devotional. feelings that he had 
long thought were dead within him. The lecture was 
illustrated by some duet arrangements of scenes from 
“ Parsifal”” played by Mr. Frost and;Mr Shedlock ; they 
were made more interesting and intelligible by Mr Frost’s 
method of giving out the themes first, and explaining 
their connection with the drama. 
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THE first piano rehearsals for “Tristan” at Bayreuth 
commence on June 29.' The first stage rehearsal is on 
July 2. Stage rehearsal with orchestra, for ‘‘Parsifal” 
on July 12, Grand dress rehearsals for *‘ Parsifal” 
and “Tristan” take -place on July 17 and 18, and 
general rehearsals of both works on July 20 and 21. 
Fifty-five ensemble tehearsals, without the solo rehearsals, 
will be held for both'works, The orchestra will consist 
of artists from all countries, and Mr Levi has. been 
fortunate in finding ‘unexceptionable ‘talent. Messrs 
Halir, of Weimar, and Fleischauer, of Meiningen, are 
the principals, With the exception of the’ violas. and 
wind instruments all is complete. A new hotel of grand 
dimensions has been commenced. 


? a 


It was clearly a bold thing, says M. Reyer, to offer to 
the Parisian public on the evening of Good Friday, a 
concert exclusively composed of Wagnerian works. The 
Patriotic league might have taken umbrage at it and wish 
to interfere in it. If any entered with malevolent inten- 
Hons they judged it prudent, after having breathed the 
*tmosphere of the hall, to abstain from manifesting them. 





‘ Indeed, it must be said that when that devil of'a Lamou- 
| reux has-his baton in his hand, one has no gzeat envy to 
| seek to annoy him. He made his programme to his own 
'fancy. Dissentients might stay away. He even shut the 
‘doors during the prelude and duet from the Walkyrie, 
‘that the performance might not be interrupted by late 
and a word must be said ‘in praise of ‘the Fretich trans- 
| lation by M. Victor Wilder. Tt combines poetic elegance 
| with scrupulous fidelity. . The. exigencies of the verse 
| have seldom forced the translator to alter, even in the 
slightest, the melodic contour. Some.words are repeated 
here and there, but that is all, And the. verse with its 
thoroughly French: charm preserves, well the Germanic 
sentiment. The difficult work so ably accomplished by 
M. Wilder will have been of no small aid in the popular- 
ization in France of Richard Wagner’s works, We are 
still only at the first chapter of the tetralogy ; the three 
complementary sections are impatiently awaited, 


¢ 


ONE missed the voices not’a little in such pieces as the 
*€ Ride of the Walkyrie,” when they add a singular 
piquancy to the orchestral phantasies. Oné would gladly 
have heard this fulgurous ride a second time, as also the 
poetic solo for Cor Anglais in the second prelude of 
“‘ Tristan.” Do not the violin arpeggios ofthe ‘* Parsifal ” 
prelude recall those of the Pilgrim’s March in ‘‘ Harold ”? 
and do you not seem to see the goblins run at the call 
of Mephistopheles (third part of La Damnation) in the 
overture for the drama of ‘‘ Faust”? It is pleasant to 
see shining sometimes amid the potent conceptions of 
Wagner the striking flashes of the creative genius of 
Hector Berlioz. 

¥ 

**'THeE intellectual life of Richard’ Wagner,” says M. 
Catulle Mendés of the ‘‘ Parsifal” in his interesting volume 
on the work and life of the master of Bayreuth, ‘is com- 
pleted in this work of sacfed purity and’ angelic faith. 
After ‘ Parsifal’ nothing more, not even the beginning of 
an enterprise. Logically this was how it should be. 
Yes, logically, for human accidents are not other than 
deductions of the supreme reason. . , What work would 
have been worthy, when the ‘Parsifal’ was finished, of 
occupying Wagner. , . Can one imagine after the Gospel of 
* Parsifal,’ dramas like the ‘ Tristan and Isolde,’ comedies 
like the Meistersinger, or even epics like the Nibelung 
cycle?” M. Reyer wickedly hints that at this rate it 
would have been well if Wagner, had. commenced with 
‘ Parsifal ’ ; but then, M: Reyer isa humourist as well asa 
musician, , 





Foreign Notes. 


Liszr has now left Paris and, has returned to Weimar, 


ee & 


M. TivipaR. NAcHez, the violinist, has broken an 
arm by a fall from a tricycle. 


+s # 
HIEZROMYMUS TRUHN, musical critic. and composer, 


and a pupil of Mendelssohn, lately died at Berlin at 
the age of 75. 


+ * % 
AN opera entitled ‘‘ Die Von Hutten,” by a grandson of 


the great Weber, has lately been produced with great 
success in Leipsic, 


** % 


Victor Masse’s opera, “‘ Une Nuit de Cléopatre,” 
has been performed at Geneva, of all places in the world, 
with considerable success. 


% & # 


Tue hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Royal Opera and other Royal theatres in Berlin will be 





celebrated on December 5th next. 


M., Gounop conducted the first performance in Paris 
of the ‘* Mors et Vita” on the sand ult.. Mr Lioyd went 
frotn England to sing the musi¢ for the tenor voice. 


* ee 


__M. ALBERT LASALLE, one of the best known Parisian 
musical critics, and author of a. number of valuable, works 
on music, died in Paris on the 24th ult., in the fifty-third 


~ year of his age. 


#e# 


A STOCKHOLM paper states that M. Oscar Commettant 
has been commissioned by the French Government to go 
to Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, in order to collect 
information about their national music. 


+ * & 


Or the numerous Rhine legends the ‘‘ Lorelei” seems 
to exercise the greatest fascination upon musicians. A 
new stage version with music by Mohr, has been pro- 
duced at Hamburg, and the critics are almost unanimous 
in praising it. 

ae 


THE prize offered by the Societd del Quartetto, in 
Milan, for the best string quartet, has been awarded to 
Signor Camillo de Nardis,, Professor of the Naples Con- 
servatoire ; with honourable mention to Signor Giuseppe 
Frugatta and Signor Emilie Pizzi. 


* 8 


Durine his Paris visit Rubinstein bestowed. large 
sums for philanthropic purposes, In. addition to giving 
three charity concerts he sent 2000 francs to the widow 
and orphans of Theodore Ritter; 2000 francs to M, 
Pasteur ; 2000 francs to the- Abbé Roussel’s orphanage ; 
and 2000 francs to a poor pianist. 


**# # 


AMONG the projected novelties for M. Carvalho’s next 
season is a new opera in three acts, ‘‘ Le Roi malgré lui,” 
the music of which has been undertaken by M. Emmanuel 
Chabrier, composer of ‘* Espana” * Gwendoline.” 
The libretto, ' founded upofi an old piece by Ancelot, has 
been written by MM. Nayac and Burani, ="! 


+ ® 


JouAN SVENDSEN has returned from Finland,’ where 
he gave two orchestral conce:ts, of which Finnish and 
Swedish papers speak in high terms. Since his return to 
Copenhagen he has given two Philharmonic concerts. 
After the last number of ‘the second’ concert, *' Suite 
Algérienne” (Saint-Saéns), which was finely executed, 
Herr Svendsen was called back several times, when the 
orchestra gave him a ‘‘ fanfare.” 


** & 


ArtHuUk Locu has published a work, ‘The Real 
Author of the Marsei ” in which it is shown that 
the composition ‘‘ Marseillaise” was tiken from the 
oratorio, ‘‘ Esther,” composed long before 1794, by the 
director of the Cathedral of St Omer, named Grisons. 
An autographic copy of the original is published in the 
book, which note for note compares with the melody. 
By this authority the authorship of-‘‘Rosiget de |'Isle” 
rests upon @ feptiblican legend only.—Nene Musiker 
Zeitung. 


* es 


AT the next festival of the Allgemeine Deutsche Musik- 
verein, to be held at Sonderhausen, from June 3d to June 
7th, seven works of Liszt are to be given : the oratorio 
‘* Christus,” four symphonic poems, ‘‘ Hamlet,” “Hunnen- 
schiacht,” ‘‘ Ideale,” and ‘* Ce qu’on entend sur la mon- 
tagne,” the “ Dance of Death” for piano and orchestra, 
and songs. Besides these, there will be performances of 
various compositions of Wagner, Brahms, Tchaikowsky, 
Draeseke, Briickner, Damrosch, Nicod¢, Urspruch, Zéll- 
ner, and others. The solo vocalists will be Mdlles. Marie 
Brandt, Breidenstein, and Scharnack, and Herren Scheide- 
d’Albert, Mdme. Rappoldi, and Urspruch, the violinists 
Halvi and Griinberg, and the violincellist, Grittemacher, 





have also promised their assistance. 
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Tue action of Fri. Lilli Lehmann in breaking her con- 
tract with the Berlin Royal Opera House, despite the 
fact that the lady has declared her readiness to im- 
mediately pay the fine of 13,500 marks (about 3,000 
dollars), seems to have had such an alarming influence 
upon the managers of the different German opera-house 
directors that they have pledged themselves in a circular 
to boycott the United States. The remarkable document 
in which this is declared, and which is said to have had 
its origin in the head of Herr von Hiilsen, the intendant 
of the Imperial theatres, has been signed by Pollini and 
Maurice of Hamburg, Emil Claar of Frankfort, and 
Julius Hofmann of Cologne, and was sent to all the 
members of the ‘‘German Stage Association.” The 
circular reads as follows :—‘‘ The undersigned pledges 
himself never in future to engage the services of any 
singer who has broken his contract by accepting an 
engagement at an American or other non-German opera 
house, even if said singer should pay the regulation fine. 
Furthermore; he pledges hiniself not to allow any member 
of his company to take part in any performance in which 
artists participate who have broken their contract ; and, 
lastly, to exclude from all business those agents and 
managers who have helped artists to such engagements 
which led them to break their home contracts,” 


oe & 


M. Wipor, whose first lyric work, ‘‘ Maitre Ambrose,” 
has been a success at the Opera-Comique, is an organist of 
exceptional ability, who made himself known by a very 
pretty ballad, ‘‘La Korrigane,” which is occasionally to be 
seen on the boards of the Opera. ‘La Korrigane ” gave 
little promise, despite its pleasant character, of the 
weightier work shown in the opera. The composer’s 
hand is surer, his inspiration is higher, and if his work is 
not a chef dauvre, there is at least nothing banal in it, 
It bears the imprint of a poetic imagination, and the 
influence of the advanced school shows itself in no 
objectionable manner. ‘‘ Maitre Ambrose” opens, as we 
have already intimated, with a scene modelled upon the 
picture by Van der Helst in the Amsterdam Museum— 
the ‘‘ Feast of the Civic Guard.” The feast takes place 
in the house of Maitre Ambrose, who provides the officers 
of the guard with wine, beer, and skidam, while the 
military situation and the possibility of treason are being 
discussed. Maitre Ambrose, an old sea dog, has served 
under an admiral who, when dying in his arms, confided 
to his care an only daughter, Nella, The guardian is 
not too old to be insensible of the maiden’s charms; but 
neither is Hendrick, a young officer of the guard, who 
comes to ask of him the damsel’s hand. Ambrose has 
never told his love, but waits like patience on a monument 
while Nella sings in the garden—‘‘I have two lovers: 
one speaks, the other is silent; and it is the silent one I 
love the best.’’ Hendrick surprises the amorous guardian 
in a téte-d-téte with his ward, and recalls to Ambrose 
that he once owed bis life to the young officer’s prompt 
action. Ambrose has not forgotten it, and shows his 
gratitude by feigning drunkenness to disgust Nella. 
Nella, however, is faithful in despite of it, and the 
feigned drunkenness is the means by which Ambrose 
learns a plot for surrendering the town, He saves the 
town by threatening to blow all the conspirators up with 
the powder magazine in which they assemble, Nella 
flings herself into his arms, the enemy run away, and 
everybody lives happy for an indefinite season afterwards. 


Accidentafa, 








For the Exhibition opened at Folkestone Mr Cowen 
composed an overture. 


** + 
In the Grosvenor Collection there is a bust of Liszt by 
Mr J. E. Bochm, R.A. 
**#% 
Mx F. Corper is writing an opera on a Norwegian 
subject for Mr Carl Rosa’s Company. 
** 4 


Tue National Eisteddfod to be held at Carnarvon in 
September will have the Queen for patron. 





MADAME MINNI& HAvK received from her admirers 


at San Francisco a crown of etee! gully raphe 
laurel leaves. 


* & & 


AFTER some oa and discussion Mr...Theodore 
Thomas has been re-elected conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Society by a large majority of votes. 


+8 & 


Four Patti concerts at prices from 2s. to 15s. are 
announced to take place at the Royal Albert Hall on the 
afternoons of June 5th and 23d and July 3d and _ 


* ne 


Mr STOCKLEY, of Birmingham, whose work in the 
cause of music has far more than local interest, was 
recently presented with his portrait by the members of 
his orchestra. 


** & 


Messrs MACMILLAN & Co. are about to publish a 
work on the ‘‘ Hygiene of the Vocal Organs,” by Dr 
Morell Mackenzie. It is designed as a handbook for 
singers and speakers. 


* 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN has accepted a copy of 

e ‘Colonial and Indian Grand Festal March,” com- 
posed by G, Augustus Holmes in honour of the Exhibi- 
tion at South Kensington. 


* %* OK 


SoME of Matthew Arnold’s most popular poems have 
been set to music by his son, and they are finding: con- 
siderable favour with the artistic and literary, world. 
They will shortly be published, 


Het 


Ir is understood that Mr Ferdinand Praeger has 
received commissions to compose two symphonies, one 
for Mr Manns of the Crystal Palace, and another for an 
eminent director of music on the continent. 


ee & 


THE most important event in the provincial musical 
world in the near future will be the production at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, on June 4, of Mr Ebenezer Prout’s new 
symphony. The composer will conduct his work on the 
occasion. 


+e ey span 

AT the conclusion of the first part of the final concert 

of the Sacred Harmonic Society’s season on the 7th of 

May, the lady members of the chorus presented the con- 

ductor, Mr W. H. Cumming, with an ivory silver 

mounted dafon, the presentation being accompanied: by 
an eulogistic speech and numerous floral offerings. 


* & # 


A CAPITAL photograph of the Abbé Liszt and his pupil 
Herr Emile Bach is published-by Messrs Downey of 
Ebury Street. The venerable Abbé is seated at a piano- 
forte, but with his hands hanging down, quite away from 
the key-board, whilst M. Bach stands behind his master, 
in respectful attitude, with his right hand resting on the 
Abbé’s shoulder. 


*e% 
Mr MAnn»s has printed ‘a list of the orchestral works 


performed during the recent season of Crystal Palace 
concerts, It fills nearly three pages of print, and it in- 


cludes the efforts of thirty-four composers, from Bach and | 
Mozart to Dvorak, Sullivan, Cowen, Corder, Wagner, * 


and Liszt. Nine out of the thirty-four composers are 
English musicians. 
* * & 


MR MARTIN TupPex has preserved in his newly pub- 
lished autobiography, some of the compliments paid him 
on account of his “ proverbial philosophy.” One is by 
Madame Jenny Lind, who, in her broken English, said, 
‘* Proverbial Philosophy ” had been*to her ‘*such a com- 
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fort ; such 2 comfort many days,” and how she was * a 
PE, gine sinks tosee him.”:)/ ai 
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; THE examination ‘at the a College of Music fos 
the scholarship of the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society 
was awarded to-day. “Examiners, the Board of Pro- 


fessors of the College ; Sir G in the chair, 
Ten candidates were: i exami- 
nation conducted by ount, The award 


was finally made to Alfred Michael Wall, of Camden 
Town, aged eleven, for-violin.. 


*% & 


THE Atheneum observes that the German publi ‘ 
liberal in subscriptions towards the erection of monw: 
ments in memory of the great composers. The estimated 
cost of a statue of Weber at Eutin, his’ birthplace, was 
£000, but only £600 has been received, and the project 
of purchasing the house in which he was born has. been 
abandoned. At Vienna, where £10,000 was asked for 
a monument to Mozart, the response has been a sum of 
£5400. 


* * * 


A MEMOIR of Ole Bull, the famous Norwegian violinist, 
will. shortly be published; by Mr T. Fisher Unwin. It 
has been. prepared by Sara C, Bull, and, besides a full 
biography, will contain Ole Bull’s ‘‘ Violin Notes,” and 
Dr A. B, Crosby’s ‘! Anatomy of the Violinist.” The 
book. will be furnished with several portraits, and will 
contain interesting reminiscences of Franz Liszt, Chopin, 
Wagner, Paganini, Fanny Ellsler, Malibran, Adelina 
Patti, Whittier, Longfellow, and other. celebrities, _ 


ee 4% 


Tue first scholar under the Montreal Scholarship has 
recently been elected. Her name is Miss Ella Walker 
of Montreal. Miss Ada’ Moylan was so exactly’ equal 
with her that the examiners were unable to decide ‘which 
should ‘receive the award. ‘Lots ‘were therefore drawn, 
when the scholarship fell to Miss Walker, wherettpon Mr 
Donald ‘A.’ L. Smith, ‘one’ of the two donors’ of the 
scholarship, generously agreed to find the ttioney for the 
tuition and support of Miss Moylan for three yearé'at the 
college. ' , 


ee & 


THE Paris newspapers publish a list of the sietaceainih 
of military music to be given in the course of this summer: 
Bands are'to play three days a week in the gardens of the 
Tuileties, the Palais Royal, and the Luxembourg.’ But 


though the central district naturally comes in for thé lion's — 


share of the music, suburban parks like the Buttes Chau- 
mont’and the Parc Montésouris are not ‘neglected:'' Sun: 
day, on which no'fewer than six different bands play, is 
of course the great ‘day; but, with 2 little care, @ visitot 
to Paris could manage to hear an Tack oon 
every day of the week. 


ie 


** & 


Srr WILLIAM FRASER writes to Notes and Queries:— 
‘The Russian national anthem: is-Haynes Bayly's ‘I'd 
be a butterfly,’ played in slow time. «Lady: Dufferin's 
song, ‘So Miss Myrtle is going to marry,’ is * For. thee, 
oh, dear, ‘dear country,’ a wellknown‘ hyma in ¢ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,’ &c. The silly profitless ‘tracing 
out of musical idioms, the common property of all com- 
posers, crops up now and again. People may as well 
spend their time in noting linguistic idioms: after this 
style: the Duke of Bullock Smithy said lately, * What 
frightful weather we are having,’ and ‘strange: ‘to say; 
Lord Tom ateddy kno observed, ‘ What — 
we are having.’ ” 


* 


Mr HERMANN FRANKE has issued a catalogue of all 
the music performed at the Richter Concerts and the 
German Opera between 1879 and 1885 (both years inclu- 
sive), with the number of performances of each piece. 
The list comprises 33 symphonies, 35 overtures, 25 con- 
certs, 31 miscellaneous pieces, and 13 choral works. Of 
these 137 pieces, nine are from English pens. Mr Franke 
has also issued the preliminary prospectus of a season of 
German Opera to be given. in June next year. « It,is pro 
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to give five operas of Wagner, commencing ‘with 
the “‘ Flying Dutchman” and concluding with Tristan 
and Isolde,” also *‘ Der Freischutz,” Les Huguenots, 
\« Fidelio,” and Marschner’s *** Hans Heiling.” 


ee & 


FesTIVAL services were held at Clifton, Bedfordshire, 
in connection with the opening of a new organ on 1 3th 
ult, In the afternoon “Mr W. Carling, Mus. Bac. 
Oxon., Organist of St Mary’s Church, Hitchen, gave an 
Organ Recital from the works of Handel, Hayden, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Batiste, Sullivan, Smart, and 
Gounod. Mr W. B, Cook, organist of the’ Church, 
accompanied the psalms and the latter portion of the 
service, and gave a short recital from the works of Costa, 
Watson, and Scotson Clark. During the service the 
Offertory Sentences were sung to settings especially 
composed for the occasion “Mr Cook. The new 
instrument is by Willis & Son, and is of excellent work 
throughout. ed : 

*e * 

Mr F. H. COWEN writes to the Daily News :— 
“Would you kindly allow me space to correct a slight 
but easily to be accounted for error in your correspon- 
dent’s notice of the opening of the, Liverpool Exhibition 
by Her Majesty the Queen, on Tuesday last? .The 
entire musical proceedings during the ceremony were 
under my personal direction (not Mr Godfrey’s), but 
through some unaccountable oversight no mention. was 


made of this in the official programme, and owing to the 


out-of-the-way corner in which the so-called. platform 
was placed, not only were the forces under my daton 
inaudible, but invisible, or rather undistinguishable from 
the general crowd, This, I regret to say, was not the 
only slight to which music and its representatives were 
subjected on this auspicious occasion.” 


% # & 


The hundred and forty-eighth anniversary festival of 
the Royal Society of Musicians of Great Britain, was 
recently held in St James’s Hall, under the presidency of 
Mr Justice Chitty. Instituted in 1738, ‘for the main- 
tenance of aged and decayed musicians, their widows and 
orphans,” the association has since flourished apace, and 
has new attained a respectable’ place. among the great 
charities of London. , Handel was one of. the prime 
movers in this movement, and: bequeathed £1000 to its 
funds. It was stated that £3500 were’ expended during 
the last season in providing for the maintenance of 
widows and orphans, and. for. solacing the declining 
years of the poorer members of the musical profession. 
Amongst the speakers were Mr H. W. Lawson, M.P., 
Mr John Hollingshead, and Sir G. Macfarren. 


* #8 & 


IN presence of the Lord-Lieutenant, the Countess of 
Aberdeen, the Prince and Princess Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar, the Provost and Professors of the University, 
and a large and distinguished audience, Madame Marie 
Roze sang to the students of Trinity College, Dublin, 
during the recent visit of the Carl Rosa Company to the 
Irish capital. The selections were specially. composed 
for the occasion by Sir Robert Stewart, ‘Professor of 
Music in the University of Dublin, At the conclusion, 
Madame Marie Roze’s reception by the students was 
something extraordinary ; ’ they unharnesséd the ‘horses 
from her carriage, and first dragged the carriage from 
under the College buildings and then through the principal 
streets of Dublin. The sight of several hundred students 
mM cap and gown rushing through the crowded ‘streets 
dragging a brougham created considerable interest.’ On 


arriving at her hotel Madame Roze sang a song from the 
balcony. 4 


* & * 


ON Saturday, the 8th May, at the Royal Institution, 
Herr Ernst Pauer gave the first of a course of three 
lectures on “How to form a judgment on musical 
works.” The lecturer entered into the question of 
amateur and professional criticism, and argued for a 


knowledge of the rudiments of Theory on the part of the 


amateur, who, unfettered. by rules, only judgés by what ' 


hears, apart from the construction and. execution of a 








work., The meanings of harmony, melody, and rhythm, 
and principles of beauty, character, and feeling in music, 
were explained ; and after touching on the technical and 
esthetic domains in art, the lecturer concluded with some 
remarks on. characteristic expression, various schools, 
genius, and talent. In his second musical lecture on the 
15th, Mr Pauer explained in a way easily understood by 
his audience, and with numerous examples on the piano- 
forte, the characteristics of Preludes and Fugues, old 
Dance Movements, with illustrations of the Sarabande, 
Gavotte, Bourrée, Minuet and Gigue, concluding with 
some analytical remarks on the Sonata. 


se % 


In the course of a recent speech Sir G. A. Macfarren, 
pointed out in timely words that the Puritans advanced 
the cause. of music in this country. So far, he said from 
thwarting the musical character of the people they (i.¢., 
the Roundheads) caused ‘a counteraction. It was in the 
time of the Commonwealth that: native musical com- 
petitions had their rise, and that native melodies were 
first published. The first opera was given by the special 
licence of Cromwell, and in this opera a lady singer 
appeared on the stage. This last assertion is curious, in 
face of the decided antipathy of the Puritans to anything 
in the shape of a stage play..: Our defects in the musical 
way began, the learned professor truly observed, with the 
accession of the House of Hanover and the introduction 
of Italian opera, which latter gave the nation the appear- 
ance of.a sterility in composers, ‘Nor have the present 
Royal Family, in his opinion, freed themselves from the 
preference for foreign artists... He, however, takes a 
hopeful view of the future of English music, in which 
everybody will probably agree with him, 


+ -# & 


THERE was a great fuss, a few months back, about Sir 
John Lubbock’s wonderful dog, which its master had 
almost, taught to speak. .A monkey has completely 
eclipsed the quadruped. --A-well-known American savant 
has educated:a favourite monkey to become a good pianist. 
All monkeys, this gentleman maintains, have more or less 
a musical faculty. If men had not invented the piano, 
the learned American seriously maintains, monkeys would 
infallibly have done so, After only 48 lessons the 
monkey Tabitha, who is a real ornament to her sex, could 
play scales with surprising dexterity. The suppleness of 
their fingers, their agility, their strength, all tend to show, 
at least according to Tabitha’s master, that most monkeys 
are born pianists. Patience is the only thing required to 
bring out this hidden faculty. There isanether fact which 
strikes one. Monkeys have this great advantage over 
human pianists ; they have four hands, while men are un- 
fortunately not endowed with more thantwo. A monkey, 
among other advantages, can thus, it. will readily be ob- 
served, play a duet without the assistance of a companion, 


ee 


RUBINSTEIN is polite and gracious to everybody. He 
never presumes on his position, and on his travels bears 
without a murmur the petty annoyances and discomforts 
of the tourist. Once when in Spain, after a grand con- 
cert in Toledo, he missed the train to Granada, where he 
was expected. It was eleven P.M., and the next was ex- 
pected only at three a.m. ‘‘ What’s.to be done?” asked 
his, secretary, Mr Wolff. , “ Shall we, have a special?” 
‘* Yes, if you can get one,” replied the musician, But 
no special could be got, and so, as Wolff was sleepy, 
Rubinstein. cast about the station unti] somebody had been 
hunted up.. It was a railway porter, who knew bézique, 
at which the two sat down and played on.a portmanteau 
top for two hours and a half with a couple of greasy packs 
of cards brought from a neighbouring wine-shop. “‘ He 
played a very close game,” said Rubinstein, when I heard 
him tell the story ; ‘‘very much like the Czar’s!” The 
porter certainly might have been more embarrassed in a 
musical duet, although he would have had an immense 
superiority over his partner ; he would have seen the in- 
strument, which the artist cannot do, as he is nearly 
blind.” ‘‘Je ne vois plus mon piano, mais je le. sens,” 
he remarks sadly. 


* * 


A LiverPoot correspondent ‘writes :—** The doors 
have just beén opened, and a great crowd surges into the 
vast and magnificent hall, which is now being rapidly 





the aisles they rush till they fill the orchestra, even up to 
the pipes of the great organ, and the building is thronged. 
Truly a great concourse of humanity, in which ‘all sorts 
and conditions of men‘ are ‘represented that form the 
population of this great citys, Among the crowd we see 
the wealthy and well-clad citizen who has looked in out 
of curiosity to. see this new innovation on the: holy 
Sabbath, working men and tradesmen with their wives 
and children, and even the ubiquitous street arab is not 
unrepresented. Here and there we see some foreign 
sailors, who have wandered up from the docks, and a 
few groups of the unmistakable Yankee type from the 
neighbouring hotels. Exactly at four o'clock, the well- 
known face of Mr W. T. Best is seen in the organ gallery, 
and after a survey of his large and patient audience, he 
takes his seat at the instrument. The recital has just 
lasted an hour, and the great audience gradually disperses, 
Surely so excellent a scheme as this is one that should 
become universal in all our large cities, as it cannot but 
- exercise an influence for good, and music and art go hand 
penn to help a higher and moral cultivation of the 
le. 


ee 


‘THE unusual prominence accorded by M. Saint-Saéne 
to the piano in the orchestration of his Symphony in C 
has excited, and is exciting, considerable discussion 
among musicians, Naturally enough, a good deal is 
being said.on both sides of the subject, for the matter is 
one on which difference of opinion was inevitable. There 
are those who think highly of the piano as an orchestral 
instrument. There are others who think so highly of it 
as a solo instrument that they can scarcely applaud the 
use to which M. Saint-Saens has, in this instance, put it. 
It is rumoured (says the G/ode) that the innovation has 
the approval of Sir Arthur Suilivan, and it will certainly 
have the support of those who consider, not only that the 
piano as a solo instrument, has had too much importance 
accorded to it, but that, employed in the orchestra, it 
gives an added charm to‘orchestral compositions, The 
piano has more devotees than any other organ of musical 
sound, but that. is because it is, in the earlier stages of 
its study, so easy to master. Nearly everybody nowadays 
‘learns the piano” in some fashion or other, and it is 
kept tothe fore for solo purposes by the genius of such 
performers as Rubinstein and Mdme, Schumann. _ That, 
played upon during the whole length of a recital, it be- 
comes a nuisance, is, we fear, the opinion of a class, 
unregeénerate; but numerous. «It is the vogue; but we 
doubt very much whether, in reality, it is—by itself—a 
popular instrument. Assuredly there appears to be no 
valid reason why it; should not take a permanent and an 
acknowledged place in the orchestra. It can do what 
none of its compeers can do, and it should be welcomed 
accordingly. ‘Too thin in tone, as many think, for solo 
uses beyond a certain point, it is always acceptable 
among its instrumental brethren ; and M. Saint-Saéns’ 
action, therefore, is likely to find not only approval but 
imitation. 








Musical Grofedques. 
By HECTOR BERLIOz. 
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Certain amateur mechanics indulge at times 

a iad in the manufacture of musical instruments 

with the greatest success. They even make 
astounding discoveries in that art. . . . These men, as 
ingenious as they are modest, disdain, however, to send 
their works to universal exhibitions, and do not claim for 
them either patent, or gold medal, or the least cordon of 
the Legion of Honour. 

One of them came one day, in Provence, to make a 
visit at the house of his country neighbour, M. d’O***, 
a celebrated critic and distinguished musician. Coming 
into his drawing-room : ‘‘ Ah ! You have a piano?” said 
he to him. ' ae 

“Yes, a capital Erard.” 

‘*T have got one too.” 

‘| An Erard piano?” 

‘*What are you thinking of ! my own, if you please. 
I made it myself, upon an entirely new system. If you 
-would like to see‘it, I will have it put on my cart to- 





filled by a heterogeneous collection of mankind. Along 





motrow; and will bring it here.” 
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** I should like to see it above all things.” 

The next day, the rustic amateur comes with his cart ; 
the pianoforte is brought in, opened, and M. d’O*** is 
much astonished at seeing the key-board composed ex- 
elusively of white keys. ‘‘ Well! but the black keys?” 
said he. 

“The black keys? Ah! yes, for the sharps and 
flats; an absurdity of the old pianoforte. I don’t use 
any.” 


An amateur, who had often heard 
HY “Alexandre's melodium - organs 

praised, wished to present one 

to the church in the village 
in which he lived, ‘They say,” said he to himself, 
“that these instruments have a delicious tone, the 
dreamy and mysterious character of which adapts them 
especially to the expression of religious emotions ; 
they are also very moderate in price; any one who can 
play the pianoforte can play them without difficulty. 
That will suit me exactly. But as we must never buy a 
pig in a poke, let us go to Paris and judge for ourselves 
how much the praises lavished upon Alexandre’s instru- 
ments by the whole European and American press are 
worth, Let us see, hear, and try them, and then buy, if 
we see fit.” 

The prudent amateur comes to Paris, has Alexandre’s 
shop pointed out to him, and goes there forthwith, 

To understand the ludicrous part of his attempting to 
examine the organs, you must know that in Alexandre’s 
instruments, in addition to the bellows which set the 
brass reeds in vibration by a current of air, there is a 
system of hammers which strike the reeds and give them 
a shock at the moment when they begin to feel the 
current of air. The shock caused by the stroke of the 
hammer renders the action of the bellows upon the reed 
more prompt, and thus prevents the little hesitation that 
would otherwise exist in the emission of the'tone. The 
striking of the hammers upon the brass reeds also makes 
a little ticking noise, which is imperceptible when the 
bellows are in action, but which can be distinctly 
enough heard when one only moves the keys of. the key- 
board, ‘ 

Having explained this, let us fellow our amateur into 
Alexandre’s great room, in the midst of the harmonious 
population of instruments that are on show there. 

Sir, I want to buy an organ.” 

‘*We will let you hear several, and then you cai. 
choose.” 

‘* No, no, I do not want to have them played to me. 
The brilliant execution of your virtuosos can and must 
deceive the listener about the faults of the instruments, 
and sometimes even make those faults pass for excellen- 
ces. I wish to try them myself, without being influenced 
by any observatinns. Permit me to be alone in your shop 
for a moment.’ 

‘If that is all, sir, we will withdraw 5 all the 
melodiums are open ; examine them.” 

Whereupon, M. Alexandre goes away; the amateur 
goes up to an organ, and, without suspecting that it 
must be set agoing by the feet pressing upon the bellows, 
which are under the ease, he tuns his hands fp and down 
the keyboard, as if he were trying a-pianoforte. 

He is astonished at not hearing anything at first, but 
almost immediately his attention is drawn to the little 
ticking noise of the mechanism of percussion I have just 
mentioned; ‘Click, clack, pick, pack, tong, ting ;” 
nothing more, He strikes the keys with redoubled 
vigour; still: ‘‘Click, clack, pick, pack, tong, ting.” 
“It is not to be believed,” says he, *‘ it is ridiculous ! 
how would you make this wretched instrument heard in 
a church, no matter how small you suppose it to be? 
And such machines as these are praised on all hands, and 
M. Alexandre has made a fortune out of them! There 
we see how far the audacity of puffs and the dishonesty 
of newspaper editors can go.” 

Yet the indignant amateur goes up to another organ, 
to two others, to three others, to go through with the 
business conscientiously; but as he each time employs 
the same means of trying them, he still gets the same 
result. Still: ‘Click clack, pick, pack, tong, ting.” 
At last he gets up, thoroughly edified, takes his hat, and 
stalks towards the door, when M, Alexandre, who had 
seen all from another part of the shop, runs up to him ; 
Well, sir, have you made your choice ?” 

**My choice! Gad, your advertisements and puffs, and 
medals and prizes play a pretty game with us provincials ! 
You must think us very green, to dare to offer us such 
ridiculous instruments! The first law of being of music 


Prudence and Sagac' 
of a Provincial.— 
Alexandre’s 
Melodium 











is to be able to make itself heard! So your pretended 


which I have, very luckily, tried myself, are 


inferior to the most nimminy-pimminy little spinet of the 
last century, and have literally no tone, no, sir, no tone 
at all. TI am neither deaf nor a fool.” ‘*Good- 
morning ! ” 


Dohler had just announced a concert in one 
of the large cities of Germany, when a 
stranger presented himself at his room. 

‘« Sir,” said he to Dohler, “my name is W***, I am 
a great clarinet, and I have come to H*** with the in- 
tention of making my talent appreciated. But I am 
little known here, and you would render me an eminent 
service if you would permit me to play a solo at the con- 
cert you aré getting up.- The effect that I hope to make 
there will draw the attention and favour of the public to 
me, and I shall thus owe the success of my own first 
concert to you.” 

‘What. would you like to play at my. concert?” an- 
swers the obliging Dohler. 

‘* A grand clarinet-concerto.” 

‘* Well, sir, I accept your offer ; I will put you on my 
programme ; come to the rehearsal this evening; I am 
enchanted to be of service to you.” 

When the evening came, our man presents himself, 
and they begin to rehearse his concerto. After. the 
fashionable manner of some virtuosos, he does not play 
his own part, but confines himself to rehearsing the 
orchestra, and giving the ¢empi. The principal tutti, 
rather like, the ‘‘ Peasants’ March” in the “ Freyschiitz,” 
struck all present as very grotesque, and made Dohler 
rather anxious, ‘‘ But,” said he in going out, ‘‘ the solo 
part will make up for it; this gentleman is probably a 
clever virtuoso ; we cannot expect a great clarinet to be 
a great composer at the same time.” 

The next day, at the concert, the clarinetist comes 
upon the stage in his turn, rather intimidated by Dohler’s 
brilliant conducting. 

The orchestra plays the ¢w/t?, which ended with a hold 
on the chord of the dominant, after which the first solo 
began. ‘‘Tram, pam, pam, tire-lire-la-re-la,” as in the 
march in the ‘‘ Freyschiits.” On coming to the chord 
of the dominant, the orchestra stops, the virtuoso stands 
with his left hip well out, advances his right leg, puts 
his instrument to his lips, stretches out both elbows 
horizontally, and seems about'to begin. His cheeks 
swell, he blows, puffs, grows red in the face ; vain efforts, 
nothing comes out from the rebellious instrument. He 
then places the bell opposite his right eye, and’ looks 
into it as if it were a telescope ; discovering nothing 
there, he tries again, he blows with fury ; not a sound. 
In despair, he orders the musicians to begin the tutti 
over again: “Tram, pam, pam, tire-lire-la-re-la,” and 
while the orchestra is fencing away, the virtuoso places 
his clarinet with the bell against his stomach and the 
reed sticking out in front, and begins to’ hurriedly un- 
screw the mouthpiece and pass the swab through the 
tube. . 

All this took a certain time, and the pitiless orchestra, 
having finished its ¢w/#i, had come again to its hold on 
the chord of the dominant. 

‘* Again ! again ! begin over again ! begin over again !” 
cries the palpitating artist to the musicians. The 
musicians obey: “Tram, pam, pam, tire-lire-la-re-la.” 
And for the third time here they are again, after a few 
moments, at the inexorable measure which announces 
the entry of the solo. But\the clarinet is not ready: 
Da capo! again! again! And the orchestra goes 
off gaily again: ‘ Tram, pam, pam, tire-lire-la-re-la.” 

‘* During this last repetition, the virtuoso having rear- 
ticulated the various pieces of the unlucky instrument, 
and placing it under his left arm, draws a knife from his 
pocket and begins to hurriedly scrape the reed of the 
clarinet. 

Laughter and giggling is heard all over the hall ; 
exclamations and little stifled screams come from every 
part of the house, and the desperate virtuoso keeps on 
scraping his reed. 

At last he thinks it in condition ; the orchestra has 
come for the fourth time to the stopping place of the ¢ufti, 
the soloist again puts his instrument to his lips, spreads 
out and raises his elbows, blows, sweats, grows red in 
the face, fidgets, and nothing comes out! When at last 
a supteme effort shoots forth, like a flash of sonorous 
lightning, the most piercing, ear-splitting quack that ever 
was heard. It was like a hundred pieces of satin torn at 
the same time ; the scream of 


A Clarinet- 
Concerto. 








ghoul in travail, cannot approach the violence of thy 
frightful quack ! 

The hall rings! with an exclamation of joyful ‘horror, 
applause bursts forth, and the dismayed virtuoso, coming 
forward to the edge of the platform, stammers out: 
‘* Ladies and gentlemen, I don’t know ... . anac. 
cident... to my cla... rinet .. . but I will have 
itre .. » paired . .... and I beg you to have. the con. 
descen . . . sion to come to my.con.. . cert, next 
Monday, to he . . he . . hear the end of my concerto,” 








Messrs Willcocks state that they have taken up the 
English Agency for the Neufeld Pianos, which have 
been highly praised by Liszt and other ree of 
eminence. 








Questions and 
eAndwerd. 


Correction.—Mr J. Owen kindly points out that the Worcester 
Festival does not take place till 1887. 

Fincer Exercises.—Mr Bernhard Altham, R.A.M.. rey 
and Berlin, writes apropos of. the enquiry of “E. A. S.” 
“In my experience I have found that piano exercises alone are 
insufficient for the training of stiff fingers. Gymnastic exercises 
for arms, hands, and fingers are necessary. One of the best I know 
is prolonged shaking of the hands and ‘fingers before and after 
pianoforte exercise. The seat of the mischief is in the elbow, and 
as long as pupils persist in stiffening it and turning it out while 
playing, neither wrists, hands, nor fingers can become perfectly 
lissome.” Mr Altham has made special ‘studies in noiseless finger: 

and will afford explanations to those who address him 
at 92 Elgin Road, Maida Vale. 

J. H. W.—The first passage should be played as written in your 
quotation, the value of the second note being added to the first 
without change of position. The second passage should be played 
separating the notes but without change of the bow. 

DiterTante.—You certainly cannot get, far in the study of 
composition without some knowledge of harmony. 

J. O.—Wholly impossible under the circumstances. Burnett 
must stand over. 

ame F. Cou.ts.—The MS. referred to in your. note has not reached 


pe Aa hel suggestion has already been under considera- 
tion. We hope to do so. 

J. H.'S.—Not strict sonnet form. Thanks, but—No. 

BurtTRamM R:~Your sonnet certainly promises well, and is above 
the average of those‘sent in; but the number, of ‘‘ ands” in is point 
tn che enanok weaharre 

G. B. Hexam: It an expert. if you can. If not, we should 
suggest selling the fine old violin for a finer new one. Pulling it about 
would very likely make it worse rather than better. 

W. W. J.—We are glad to see that you have so far got) over jit 
that you can refer to it as ‘‘ only an incident.” We select specimen 
lines :— 

“¢ The maiden scorned the lover's hand, 

And raised her scornful eyes, 

And in their signs he read the scorn 
A scornful heart implies. 

*Twas an incident, only an incident, 
But one in his life's career; 

But an incident that marred life’s hopes, 
And all that life held dear.” 

Minnow.—Many of the most famous musicians have been short, 
so that your size is in favour of your being a great musician than 
otherwise. ‘ But keep lean. Fat is the enemy of creation. 

MARIoN.—The piece you cite is a-‘nocturne: by ncn ae 
find it as No. — “Etudes wae =e progressives,” Op. 

46. The Licbealied ie Henselt’s. 
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THREE ORIGINAL MELODIES. 


N° 1. THE MERMAID. di 


Andantino con tenerezzo. : 3 
V accompagnamente leggiero. STEPHEN HELLER. 
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N° 2. THE WIND. 
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N° 3. THE WAVE. 
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Words by 


MORTIMER WHEELER. 
From Magazine of Music. 


Tempo moderato. 
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To Miss Marie Van. 


DEAR LITTLE FACE. 


HELEN HOPEKIRK. 
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Words by 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 





Poco Allegro. 




















THE LAY OF THE IMPRISONED HUNTSMAN. 


[From “The Lady of the Lake” | 





Music by 
SCHUBERT- 
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